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NEWS WEEK. 


HE Austrian Government has found out its mistake. Mr. 

Gladstone was serious, and in a long telegram from the Vienna 
Correspondent of the Times the Austrian Ministry announce that 
they will carry out the Berlin Treaty, and that they have no 
intention of extending Austrian influence southward. They have 
no interest in resisting the development of small States in the 
Balkans, if England wishes it, but will assist that policy, and 
only desire that no one great Power shall dominate in the 
peninsula. ‘These are excellent assurances, though tardy, and 
will greatly assist Lord Granville in applying gentle but resist- 
less pressure to the Porte. He has already, as we have pointed 
out elsewhere, restored the European concord ; and Mr. Goschen, 
who has accepted the Embassy at Constantinople for a time, 
will be able to speak as the mandatory of Europe when he de- 
mands the fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin, that is to say, the 
increase of Montenegro, the cession of Thessaly and Epirus to 
Greece, the elevation of Macedonia into an autonomous depend- 
ency, and the suppression of all tyranny in Armenia. None 
of these objects are opposed to the wishes of Austria or 
Germany. 
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The efforts of the Turkish Pashas to baffle Montenegro seem 
likely to fail. The Albanians, encouraged by secret assurances 
from Constantinople, occupied the districts ceded to Montenegro, 
and fired on the Montenegrins, and it was hoped at the Porte 
that the Albanian League and the Mountaineers would go to 
war. Prince Nicholas, however, declared that if he went to 
war at all, it would be with the Turks, and appealed to the 
Powers. They, at Lord Granville’s instigation, have presented 
a collective Note to the Sultan, demanding that he shall re- 
oceupy the districts, remove the Albanians, and surrender the 
territories to Montenegro. If he refuses or evades compliance, 
he will reveal his complicity with the Albanians; and if he con- 
sents, the Albanians will either yield or declare their independ- 
ence, adding one more to the list of separate States. That 
would not be a regrettable conclusion, if the Government of the 
Principality of Albania could be made strong enough to pre- 
vent civil war. 

The Indian Government has admitted officially that the cost 
of the Afghan war has been misrepresented, and that the 
“surplus” of which Mr. Stanhope boasted, and on the strength 
of which pecuniary aid to India was refused, is a deficit. 
In a telegram from Simla, obviously official, it is stated that a 
despatch (date not given) has been sent home showing that the 
cost of the war will exceed the estimates by “at least 
£4,900,000."” The Military Department assumes full respon- 
sibility for the estimates, and declares that they were erroneous 
because of the unexpected cost of provisions, transport, and 
works for protecting the troops; and the despatch ends by 

saying that, but for the war, there would have been a 
surplus of £4,000,000. But for the butcher's bill, the food 
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would cost little. The reasons assigned 
are absurd, as the newest clerk in the 
Commissariat would have foreseen such outlays, and we 
have elsewhere given reasons for believing that the whole 
has not yet been revealed. It is impossible to 
doubt that Lord Lytton and his Finance Minister, Sir John 
Strachey, were very willingly deceived, or that the superses- 
sion of the latter by a Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
England has become indispensable. The Council must be 
remodelled, but the difficulty is, that with Sir John Strachey 
recalled, Sir I’. Haines coming home, Sir Andrew Clarke at 
home, anda new Viceroy, the Administration will be all new. 
Sir A. Clarke should be sent back with a two years’ extension 
of term. 

On November 29th, 1879, Mr. Gladstone, speaking in the 
Corn Exchange of Edinburgh, distinctly warned the country of 
all that is now proved. He stated that there was a wide- 
spread belief, which he also entertained, that the cost of the 
Afghan war had not been truly stated, that the apparent cost 
had been kept down by depleting stores, and that we should 
find that, as in the Abyssinian case, we should have 
to pay double the estimates brought forward. To this 
accusation Lord Lytton replied that he was astonished at 
a statesman making it, and that so far from seeking to conceal 
the cost of the war, the Indian Government had charged against 
it all stores and materials,and even the cost of frontier communi- 
cations. And Mr. Stanhope, in England, declared that even 
“indirect expenses had been charged, and was indignant at 
the suspicions expressed, while Sir Stafford Northcote treated 
the fictitious surplus as a final answer to Mr. Faweett’s plea for 
financial justice to India. 
changed, Lord Lytton has received his earldom, and a misstate- 
ment of “ four millions at least” is officially admitted. 


Now the Government has been 


The only Minister whose seat is to be contested is, apparently, 
Sir William Harcourt, against whose return for Oxford, Mr. 
Hall, his former Conservative colleague, is moving all the forces 
at his command. He has, indeed, brought Sir Robert Peel 
down to Oxford, to use in his cause that admirable though 
harum-scarum which 
though, we suspect, it never yet changed a vote. 


rhetoric can always raise a laugh, 
Sir Robert 
Peel addressed an open-air meeting on Wednesday evening 
against Sir William Harcourt, describing the general elec- 
tions the result not of deliberate popular conviction, 
but of misrepresentation, threats, scurrilous invective, ap- 
peals to ignorance, and the use of the American caucus 
system. He described the Administration as one under the in- 
fluence of “Citizen Dilke”’ and that great wire-puller of the cau- 
cus system, Mr. Chamberlain, who had obtained a place in the 
Cabinet. Sir William Harcourt he roundly assailed for the in- 
consistency with which, havin few years ago denounced the 
Slavonic sympathies of Mr. Gladstone, he now subscribed to 
them,—and here, no doubt, he touched a weak point in Sir W. 
Harcourt’s political armour. But when Sir Robert Peel began 
to inveigh against the Prime Minister himself for first declaring 
against the further extension of Austrian influence in the Balkan 
peninsula, and then apologising to the Austrian Minister for 
the heat of a merely electioneering harangue, he became wildly 
apocryphal. What was his authority for Mr. Gladstone’s 
apology ¥ Sir Robert Peel is too imaginative to shine as a 
contemporary historian. Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, has 
a curious knack of accurate knowledge and accurate expression, 
-—of saying exactly what he means, and what needs, therefore, 


as 
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no apology. 


Sir William Harcourt was more nettled by Sir Robert Peel's 
attack than he ought to have been. Ata great open-air meet- 
ing near Oxford, held on Thursday, he spoke of the “ coars 
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vituperation ” of Sir Robert Peel having done his cause no 
service, and went on to show that he was really very wroth with 
Sir Robert Peel. He could not have shown this better than by 
speaking of the great name which Sir Robert Peel had inherited, 
and of his having dispersed that inheritance, like the prodigal 
in the parable. It is not so easy to live up toa great name. 
And if we understand Sir Robert Peel’s rather harebrained 
talent aright, we should say that the great name had something 
to answer for in making Sir Robert a wild free-lance. Sir 
William Harcourt was more himself when he got off this tender 
subject. He was rather happy when he said that the Oxford 
Tories,—with Mr. Hall, the great brewer, at their head,—had 
more solid resources than the eloquence of Sir Robert Peel, 
—or rather, that he should have said they had more liquid 
resources. Sir William is never so happy when he is angry 
as he is when he is in good-humour. He is the most trench- 
ant of assailants, but his trenchancy appears to depend not 
so much on the stimulus applied to his intellect by resentment, 
as on the resources which the free play of his own biting fancy 
suggests. No doubt he will be re-elected by a large majority. 


At the meeting on Monday, held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, of Liberal Graduates of the University of London, the 
Right Honourable James Stansfeld took the chair, and after 
some discussion, five candidates were named by various members 
of the party as proper to represent the University. These were 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, Sir William Gull, the Master of the Rolls, 
Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Serjeant Waddy, who has since 
withdrawn. The Liberal party in the University is to be 
interrogated by a circular, issued by Mr. Stansfeld and the 
nominees of the candidates, as to their relative preferences 
amongst the remaining four; and if on any one of them the 
choice of the Liberals of the University falls decidedly, there 
can be no doubt that he'’will be adopted by the party as ¢ 
whole. It is very desirable that the answers to the interroga- 
tory circular (which will probably be issued this day) should be 
returned as soon as possible, in order that something like una- 
nimity of ‘purpose amongst the Liberals should be attained 
before the writ for a new election is issued. If the object of 
this preliminary meeting is answered, as we hope that it will be, 
its attainment will be greatly due to the quiet firmness and saga- 
city with which the chairman, Mr. Stansfeld, managed to keep 
the rather inexperienced and numerous University caucus over 
which he presided to the point before it. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P. for Northampton, declined on Monday 
to take the usual Parliamentary oath, and demanded of the 
Speaker leave to be permitted instead to make an aflirmation, 
such as would now be accepted from him in a Court of Justice. 
On his making this request, Lord F. Cavendish, as the repre- 
sentative of the Government, moved for a Committee to con- 
sider and report to the House whether such a course could be 
permitted as consistent with the common law and traditions of 
the House of Commons,—which Committee is to sit directly it 
is appointed, and report if possible to the House when it 
meets for the transaction of business after Whitsunside. If 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s request cannot be legally complied with with- 
out a change in the law, a short Bill should be introduced and 
passed at once, to meet Mr. Bradlaugh’s case. It would never 
do for the House of Commons to refuse, as inadequate, the 
solemn affirmation which, in the case of moral scruple to take 
- an oath, a Court of Justice now accepts. Even as nature abhors 
a vacuum, the House of Commons should abhor making martyrs 
of those whom constituencies make Members. 


At the same time, it appears very doubtful whether certain 
Conservative Members are not hoping to make capital out of 
this incident. In the sitting of Wednesday, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff gave notice that he would oppose the motion for the nomi- 
nation of the Select Committee, while Mr. Gorst did all in his 
power to throw difficulties in the way of its nomination. Con- 
sidering that Sir Stafford Northcote seconded the motion of 
Lord IF’, Cavendish for this Committee, this little intrigue argues 
bad discipline on the part of the Conservatives, as well as very 
bad-taste, too. Nothing can give Mr. Bradlaugh more factitious 
importance in the eyes of the country than to make a martyr of 
him, And it would be making a martyr of him, to make 
any needless difficulty about accepting his declaration in the 
place of an vath, which, we suppose he declares that he cannot 





conscientiously take. So far from discrediting the Liberals by 
throwing on them the onus of smoothing Mr. Bradlaugh’s way 
in this matter, the Conservatives will only discredit themselves 
as well as show that they do not know how to avail themselves 
of wise leadership, when they have it. 


We cannot say that China has declared war on Russia, but 
the probability of such a war has greatly increased. It was 
recently announced that the Emperor’s father, Prince Chun, the 
leader of the war party, had been appointed Commander-in-Chief 
throughout China, and that the Board ordered to report on the 
conduct of Chung How, the Ambassador to St. Petersburg, had 
decided in favour of his execution. It is now stated in a Reuter’s 
telegram of the 7th inst. from Shanghai, that the Chinese 
Government have finally rejected the ‘Treaty about Kuldja, 
have demanded the retrocession of the whole of Ili, and haye 
declared that if not given up, they will invade the province at 
once. This they can easily do, as their great General Tso is 
hanging on the border with his army. The Government of 
Pekin have, moreover, made up their quarrel with Japan, by 
ceding their rights over the Loochoo Islands, have forwarded 
war material to the North, and have again offered to enlist 
foreign officers. We should say, upon the whole, that they 
meant war, and that the Russian Government will have to make 
serious exertions, if it does not wish to see its possessions in 
Hastern Asia overrun. It is not ready for the campaign, and 
will not be for many months. 


The German Parliament has voted the renewal of the anti- 
Socialist Laws, by 191 to 94, after a most excited debate. The 
orators of the Social Democrats declared that the laws were not 
only bad, but were oppressively worked ; the Government sup- 
pressing books which were nothing but scientific discussions, 
and preventing the formation of insurance societies among 
workmen. At the same time, they asserted that the Laws only 
increased the numbers of their party, and gave it coherence,—a 
fact partly proved by the extraordinary vote of Hamburg, where 
half the population seem to be Socialists. Herr Hasselmann, an 
author in Berlin of Socialist opinions, went much further, and 
almost in words threatened the Government with insurrection. In 

tussia, he said, the Anarchists had risen against despotism; in 
France, the Commune had done so; and he hoped the German 
workmen would follow thoseexamples. Heaccepted the relation of 
Socialists and Nihilists, and believed that the people were weary 
of Parliamentary palavering. Excited folly of that kind—for 
Herr Hasselmann was not advocating assassination, and there 
are no means for insurrection—doubtless swelled the majority ; 
but there can be little doubt the laws have failed. Socialism is 
a creed, and repressive measures do not stop the promulgation 
of creeds. If all the Socialist books and papers are seized, the 
party will only be in the position of a people which cannot read. 
How many newspapers had the Buddhists, or the followers of 
Mahommed ? 


M. Nadaud, a Radical Member of the French Chamber, 
formerly a mason, who was to have been the workmen’s can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1852, has proposed to establish a 
national superannuation fund foraged artisans and peasants. ‘The 
basis of his proposal is that every employer should stop 5 per 
cent. of his workmen's wages, and pay it into a Deferred Annuity 
Fund, guaranteed by the State. It was objected that the work- 
men would not like the proposal, but M. Nadaud insisted that 
it should be considered, and carried a vote referring his proposal 
to the regular Bureaux by 411 to 3. We have always contended 
that the best substitute for the Poor Law would be found 
in some compulsory application of the insurance principle, 
and should be delighted to see it tried in France, but we 
question whether the democracy is yet quite sufficiently edu- 
cated. In England, enormous numbers will not save, lest they 
“should only be sparing the rates ;” and in France, those who 
save like to hoard for themselves, and have their money at com- 
mand. Moreover, a life annuity is not a transmissible property. 


The Directors of the West of England Bank were all acquitted 
on Wednesday. There could be no doubt that they had mis- 
managed the Bank, and had concealed facts from the share- 
holders in a way that had the effect of misrepresentation ; but 
there could be no doubt either that they thought their concern 
would succeed, increased, rather than diminished their stakes, 
and honestly hoped not only to pull the Bank through, but to 
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a i Gmalhs The jury, therefore, refused to perceive 
ilLintent in their acts. We also do not believe them dis- 
‘secasih but we regret a verdict which dishonest bankers 
will henceforward quote as their justification. The temptation 
f all bankers to conceal their difficulties is natural enough, but 
‘t ig just for that very reason that the Legislature binds Joint- 
ye Banks, as far as it can, not to conceal them. Although, 
too, the jury would have given the same verdict in any case, it 
would have been far more satisfactory if the Lord Chief Justice 
had not so clearly asked for it. He was chief counsel for the 
defence from the beginning, and actually rated Sir John Holker 
for quoting the judgment of another Judge. We are by no 
means worshippers of the Jury system, but a Judge should not 
take a side, as Sir A. Cockburn too often does. We never knew 
him press a prisoner unfairly, but the function of the Bench is 
to secure justice, not lenient verdicts. 


Mr. Whymper, who was, we believe, the first climber to over- 
come the difficulties of the Matterhorn, writes from Quito to his 
friend Mr. Tuckett on the 18th March that he has “ polished 
off? Chimborazo, Chorazon, Sincholagna, and Antisana,—and 
that he has passed twenty-six consecutive hours at the top of 
Cotopaxi, at least 19,500 feet above the level of the sea. Of these 
ascents, Antisana, says Mr. Whymper, is the most difficult, 
and “few more difficult ascents have ever been made.” He has 
become accustomed, he declares, to the rarefaction of the air at 
19,000 feet, and can be quite gay and lively init. At first he 
was utterly knocked up by it, but habit has changed all that. 
Now this strikes us as very remarkable, for of course, in the 
course of so few hours as even twenty-six spent at one time 
in a highly rarified atmosphere, there cannot be any oppor- 
tunity for organic changes in the body of any important kind: 
so that it seems a fair inference that the bleeding at the nose, 
the singing in the ears, and the incapacity for exertion 
caused by a very thin atmosphere must be due to easily 
modifiable physical habits, perhaps affecting the rapidity and 
the muscular effort used in breathing, or it may be to some 
extent affecting the mode of distributing nerve-power over the 
body,—habits which the mere discomfort of the old, automatic 
methods suitable to a lower altitude teach the lungs or the 
nerve-centres to modify, without any knowledge on the part of 
the subject as to the how or the why. If that be so, Alpine 
climbers might prepare themselves for exertion in rarified air 
by spending an hour or two from time to time in a partially 
exhausted receiver. 


The University of Cambridge has been memorialised to 
extend in future to women in Cambridge Colleges, openly and 
avowedly, that right of being admitted to examination for the 
various triposes which. unofficially they have had for some 
time, at least when students in Girton and Newnham. The 
example first set by the University of London,—though 
Cambridge examiners and tutors had unofficially admitted 
women to examination before London offered them its degrees, 
—may now be safely followed by Cambridge, and, if it 
pleases, by Oxford. The great care which is needed lest 
women should be encouraged to overdo their brains at an 
early age will not be taken any the less because the natural 
reward of their labour is attainable. Indeed, the more common 
becomes the danger of mental overwork for girls, the more 
habitual will become the parental prudence which guards 
against it. If parents only require their girls to take their 
education leisurely, and not to hurry to the end of it at the 
same speed as the tougher and less susceptible sex, the habit 
of intellectual study will only improve their health, instead of 
endangering it. 


Mr. Gladstone spoke at the dinner of the Royal Academy on 
Saturday, and commenced with a graceful compliment to Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington, who, after bearing the burden 
and heat of the day in the Parliamentary campaign of six years, 
and thereby enabling himself to recruit his health, had “ceded 
to him the honours they might well and justly have claimed 
for themselves.” The point of his speech upon Art was 
that, while neither this country nor any other might 
fully rival the fertility of Italy in Art, England had now 
maintained for centuries a separate and individual place, 
—and this, although her artists have not suppressed their 
individuality or independence. That is true, and was felt to be 
pleasant, though why art should be the better for being national 
it requires some thought to pereeive. We suppose it is because 





an art which was not national, which received no distinct im- 
press from the national character, would be at once less vigorous 
and less true. Sir James Paget also made a fine speech on the 
relation between science and art, the mechanism of life and its 
covering. Use and beauty, he said, though seldom separated in 
Nature, are often separated by man, giving as one illustration 
the railway-train, in which there is no beauty, “ unless it be in 
the white steam just as it escapes the grasp of science.” That 
is a fine illustration, though there is something in the panting 
rush of an express train, sobbing with effort as if it were alive, 
which is poetical, if not beautiful. 


Misgovernment in Turkey is producing famine. At a meet- 
ing at the Mansion House on Thursday, it was shown that in 
Mosul, Bagdad, Van, Erzeroum, Diarbekir, Antioch,—in fact, 
throughout Kurdestan, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, the people 
are perishing of hunger, eating roots, flocking into the towns, 
where there is nothing for them, and even digging for wormsto eat, 
From Syria the accounts are nearly as bad, and in truth there is 
no part of Turkey in Asia where the people are not in danger, and 
where the provinces may not become deserts, as those of Persia 
have done. The authorities do nothing, and even prevent 
relief, the Porte having suppressed the Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, for telling the truth too plainly to the world. The whole 
of this misery, which covers an empire, is due to the exactions 
of the Government, and ultimately to the late British Cabinet, 
which would neither permit its overthrow nor compel it to re- 
form. The British public should help Armenia to the utter- 
most, but a decree constituting it a separate principality would 
do more for it than millions in alms. 


Mr. H. G. Constable, writing to Monday's Tiines from 
Wassand, near Hull, quotes, as apposite to the recent 
crisis, a remark, which he attributes to David Hume, that 
“those who attack a Minister in such a Government as 
ours, where the utmost liberty ‘is allowed, always carry 
matters to an extreme. His enemies are sure to charge 
him with the greatest enormities, both im domestic and foreign 
management, and there is no meanness or crime of which, in 
their judgment, he is not capable. Unnecessary wars, scanda- 
lous treaties, profusion of public treasure, oppressive taxes, 
every kind of maladministration is ascribed to him.” ‘The 
quotation is not fairly given. It is taken from the essay on 
“ Politics a Science,” and begins, “Those who either attack 
or defend a Minister in such a Government as ours, where the 
utmost liberty is allowed, always carry matters to an ex- 
treme, and exaggerate his merit or demerit with regard to 
the public.” David Hume, the true sceptic, sympathised with 
neither side, and sketched with as much contempt the defence of 
the Minister by his friends, as the attack on him by his enemies. 
“The partisans of the Minister,” he went on, ‘‘ make his pane- 
gyric run as high as the accusation against him, and exhibit 
his wise, steady, and moderate conduct in every part of his 
administration. The honour and interest of the nation sup- 
ported abroad, public credit maintained at home, persecution 
restrained, faction subdued ; the merit of all these blessings is 
ascribed solely to the Minister. At the same time, he crowns 
all his other merits by a religious use of the best Constitution in 
the world, which he has preserved in all its parts, and has 
transmitted entire, to be the happiness and security of the latest 
posterity.”” Mr. Constable, if he quotes Hume at all, should, 
in common honesty, quote him fairly. Hume was a Laodicean, 
caring for neither side much; and to take away that character- 
istic from him, is to take away his individuality, as well as to 
be guilty of a literary suppression. 


It is reported from Berlin that at the next session of the Prus- 
sian Diet the Chancellor means to ask for power to use the Falk 
Laws or not, at the discretion of the Government, or, as he 
expresses it, to lay down his weapons in the fencing-schoot 
without giving them up,—keeping them in terrorem for future 
use against the Ultramontanes, should they again become 
restive. Of course, whatever power Prince Bismarck asks for, 
he will get it; but it appears to us still more discreditable to 
keep powers of persecution in reserve, while you admit that at 
present you do not need or intend to use them, than te ask for 
them when you do seriously intend to put them ix force. To 
reserve your right to do a wrong, is even worse than doing the 
wrong, because the reserve is necessarily made in co!d blood, 
while the wrong is done usually in hot blood. 


Consols were on Friday 99) to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@——— 
THE FINANCIAL EXPOSURE IN INDIA. 


HE rumour of the financial muddle in India is true, and 
we fear we have not heard the worst of it yet. It is, of 
course, considered unfair to speak with decision before the 
papers are published ; but after the admissions made in the 
despatch published in summary in Caleutta on May 5th, we 
do not believe that any expert in politics or any Anglo- 
Indian seriously doubts as to the meaning of the exposure 
that has occurred. The great Indian officials, with Lord 
Lytton at their head, have been engaged in a half-conscious 
conspiracy to make matters in Afghanistan seem as smooth 
as possible. The controllers of military finance desired that 
the warlike policy should go on, and were afraid it would not 
go on if the English public were frightened, and so drew esti- 
mates based on a calculation of expense as it would be if 
nothing cost more in war-time than in peace. The Indian Go- 
vernment itself allows that this was their plan :—‘ The Minute 
declares the Military Department to be entirely responsible 
for the estimates, and states the chief reasons which led to the 
increased expenditure, and which were unforeseen when the 
estimates were made. Among these are the necessary purchase, 
instead of merely the hire, of a great proportion of the means 
of transport required, the cost of transporting to the front 
supplies for six months, and the enormous increase in the price 
of-grain and all other supplies, famine prices prevailing both at 
the base and in Afghanistan. Higher wages had to be paid 
to all camp followers on account of their dread of foreign ser- 
vice, and the Minute points out the necessity that arose for 
constructing works for the maintenance of the positions gained 
and the protection of the troops, in consequence of the pro- 
longation of the war beyond the time anticipated. The ex- 
haustion of the local resoufces and the necessity for frequently 
renewing the means of transport, which had to be drawn from 
distant provinces of India at constantly increasing cost, are 
also dwelt upon.” As an apology, that is melancholy rubbish, 
for the Department ought to have foreseen, and in part must 
have foreseen, all those expenditures ; but as an explanation, it 
is true, though not the whole truth. Then, when these esti- 
mates went up to Council, Sir John Strachey, the Financial 
Member, anxious to produce a fair-looking budget, anxious for 
“the policy’ to succeed, and convinced, as all the Indian mag- 
nates were, that Lord Beaconsfield would rule for another 
Parliament, refused to suspect the favourable figures, ac- 
ceyted them with delighted willingness, and declared a sur- 
plus of £400,000, after the cost of the war had been dis- 
charged. India could pay for anything, and still be perfectly 
safe. So confident, and cheerful, and optimist was he, that 
we know he took in old experts here, who remonstrated 
with ourselves, among others, for undue suspicion, and that 
the Home Government were quite exultant, and through Mr. 
Stanhope scolded everybody who doubted whether 70,000 
men could be maintained on a war-footing. three hundred 
miles from the nearest railway-station, at an expenditure of 
£200,000 or so a month in excess of the peace outlay. Lord 
Lytton himself was more than exultant, he was poetic, and 
had the audacity to rate men like Mr. Gladstone and Mr, 
Forster for presuming to think they understood finance. Some 
cause, however, as yet not explained, produced alarm—we 
believe it was, as Mr, A. K. Connell says in the 7imes, the rapid 
exhaustion of the “balances,” without which the local trea- 
suries cannot get on—the accounts were overhauled, and at 
once the bubble burst. Ten millions had been spent, or must 
be spent, on the Afghan war, instead of six, and there was an 
extra four millions to be found, either by loan or by grant 
from the British taxpayer, upon whom, we do not doubt, all 
parties concerned, expecting as they did a continuance of the 
Tory Democratic réyime, ultimately relied. The admission 
was made in despatches, and the Elections having scattered 
the ruling clique at home, and dismayed Government House 
in India, the despatches, which are nothing but silly apologies, 
were given to the Indian world. That even yet the whole 
truth has been admitted, we entirely disbelieve. Very few 
men, and no officials, have the heart to state the full case 
against themselves ; Indian war accounts are always a hopeless 
muddle, the contractors hating to state their full claims while 
contracts are still going ; and the Government may reasonably 
have bethought itself of the shock to its credit from a full 
revelation. No allowance has been made for the “ margin ” 
of unexpected claims which follows on every war, none for the 
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expense of the withdrawal, the time for which i : 
and which will be accompanied, as the Pern hg 
frightful sacrifices of State property ; none for the de inten f 
the arsenals, which must have been very great ; at sues 
the refilling of the “ balances,” which are the ready cash of 
the local treasuries, the oil of the machine, and which are t , 
millions, at least, below any safe level. Just listen to this, 
from Mr, Connell’s letter, in the Zimes of Wednesday - " 
“ When I was in Northern India last year, I heard that Sica. 
ment bank-notes could at one time only be cashed with diffi- 
culty, and at a heavy loss, owing to the depletion of the local 
treasuries, and that the credit of the State was thereby 
seriously affected in the eyes of the natives.” We believe it 
will be found that the true “ deficit,” the fresh sum to be supplied 
by loan or grant, will reach eight millions, and this after the 
absorption of the million and a half of ‘new revenue produced, 
by new taxation, and originally intended to fill the place of a 
Poor-rate and provide a defence against famine, and after the 
reduction of Public Works expenditure to a starvation figure, 
Even then the war will have cost little more than the Abys- 
sinian one, which lasted less than twelve months. 

Mr. Gladstone may be trusted both to explain and to 
remedy the disaster, which will arouse his natural fertility of 
financial design ; but we wish, nevertheless, to state the three 
measures which the exposure seems to us to call for. One isa 
considerable grant from the British Treasury. Hitherto, we 
have held that, on the whole, the advantage of compelling the 
Indian Government to pay for its own wars outweighed the 
disadvantages, and protected the peasantry from the ambition 
of their rulers; but this Afghan war is an exceptional case. 
It is an English war; the blundering has been English, and 
English taxpayers ought to have their own folly in support- 
ing such men brought sternly home to them. The Indian 
Treasury, too, is in serious embarrassment, how serious 
we may judge when we find a man like Sir George 
Balfour, who has put that Treasury right once,—getting 
nothing whatever for his pains, because he attacked home 
expenditure,—talking in the 7imes about “ bankruptcy.” There 
must be a considerable grant, and it should be given, not lent. 
And then there should be punishment. It will be absolutely 
impossible to rule India, if the public statements of her finan- 
cial position, made by her highest and most responsible 
administrators, are not to be implicitly trusted. The budget 
sent home was either “cooked,” which, in spite of all 
appearances, we must hold incredible, or the blundering 
was the result of that crass ignorance for which naval 
and military officers are penally liable. In either case, 
Parliament and the Executive should give their agents a 
severe warning. Lord Lytton should be formally and de- 
cisively censured by Parliament, Sir John Strachey should be 
required to resign, the Financial Secretary, Mr. Robert Chap- 
man, should be relegated to lower duties, and the military 
financiers should be placed in retreat. The whole financial 
department must be warned, in a way they will understand, 
that “ policy ” is none of their business; that their statements 
must be accurate, whatever the political consequences; and 
that if they have not the knowledge which would 
suffice to save them from such blunders, their duty is to 
resign. The finances of India and England have become too 
closely linked for any child’s-play to be tolerated, and their 
connection renders it necessary to establish certain principles 
once for all, the first being that imaginary calculations of non- 
existent prosperity cannot be endured. There never was a 
better opportunity for a tonic severity, for, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the disaster has not occurred wholly in cal- 
culating “ estimatgs,” but three millions have actually been 
spent which ought to have been reckoned in the budget as 
expenditure, and were not. 

And the third measure is to despatch a competent Financial 
Member from this country, as was done in 1859. It is indis- 
pensable to break up the preposterous system under which an 
Indian Budget covers four years—the revised actuals of 1575, 
the actuals of 1879, the partly-estimated accounts of 1830, 
and the anticipation sketch-estimate of 1881—and to frame a 
system under which the Treasury shall give anaccurate statement 
of last year, and an accurate estimate of next year, and no more ; 
and no Anglo-Indian can do it. It is quite useless to hunt among 
the local Services. They are not trained to exact finance, they 
are trained to subordinate themselves to “ policy,” and they 
acquire by the whole circumstances of their lives a fretful 
impatience of accounts. No Indian Civilian or soldier volun- 
tarily enters the Treasury, unless he desires to live always at 
head-quarters and in a large society. A trained Englishman 
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should be sent out with Lord Ripon, and should be strongly 
supported in revising the central financial system, as well fog 
in effecting those stringent economies by which the Anglo- 
Indians of all classes must now expiate their brief de- 
lirium of Jingoism and belief in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
capacity. He must be a man who thoroughly under- 
stands national finance, and he should be a man, if 
such a one is obtainable, of Parliamentary authority. It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Fawcett, who possesses, besides the 
knowledge and vigour, the right kind of obstinacy in investi- 
gation, should be incapacitated by his blindness—an insuper- 
able disadvantage, in a country where it would be taken 
advantage of—and Mr. Ayrton, who has the needful acridity 
as well as competence, by his recent accident. But if Mr. 
Baxter would consent to accept the office, he would bring to 
it all necessary qualifications, unsurpassed experience, and a 
relentless instinct of economy. Failing hin, there is, we 
believe, a consensus of confidenc> in the ability, energy, and 
knowledge of Mr. Baring, the man now representing England 
in controlling Egyptian finance—and he has had an experi- 
ence in coercing departments out of their passive resistance 
which is nearly unrivalled. The Treasury, however, must 
know its resources in men far better than outsiders, and 
our point is only that India must have an English Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at once. Why the Anglo-Indians 
should fail so conspicuously in that function. we cannot explain, 
any more than we can explain why in the House of Commons 
they fall so much below their level ; but the one fact is as un- 
deniable as the other, or we should not now be talking, after a 
century of fairly successful administration, of the possibility of 
Indian bankruptcy. It is bankruptcy in a way when India 
cannot get along without grants from England, and we have 
arrived at that point already. If this country ever has to pay 
threepence on the Income-tax for its possession of India, this 
country will regard its position in Asia with very different eyes, 
and in a way by no means pleasing either to Jingoes or to 
those who, like ourselves, think that in sarrying on the 
burlensome government of India Englishmen benefit the world. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S APPOINTMENT. 


\W* should not greatly wonder if, a few months hence, 

the Liberals, under circumstances we will mention, 
came into more direct collision with Russia than the Tories 
have done. The policy of the new Government in Turkey is 
gradually becoming clear, and is, in brief, to carry out the 
Treaty of Berlin, especially in its forgotten clauses, and to foster 
the rise of the Christian nationalities of the Balkans and 
Amenia. Setting aside the rumours which Jewish and Hun- 
garian editors and correspondents on the Continent enjoy, 
because they are injurious to Russia, and the rubbish which 
is daily published under the heading, “* Mr. interviewed,” 
certain facts appear to be admitted on all hands, The 
Government have bowed out Sir Henry Layard. The Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople has rendered services to the State in 
his time, he can plead instructions for many of his most 
questionable defaults, he has of all men been most 
ungratefully treated by the retired Government, and he 
is very near his pension. He has, therefore, received leave 
of absence, instead of a recall. The Government, which 
originally suggested Mr. Goschen for the post, has at last in- 
duced him to accept it for a time, and he will arrive in Con- 
stantinople with all the authority of a passed Cabinet Minister, 
thoroughly in the confidence of the Foreign Office and the 
Premier. Of his fitness for the post there can be little question, 
and least of all, question in the eyes of those who think that 
Great Britain should not only be great, but seem so. Mr. 
Goschen is an Imperialist, though in a sense widely different 
from Lord Beaconsfield’s. We were unable to approve his 
action in Egypt, where he seemed to us to postpone the wel- 
fare both of the peasantry and the Administration to the 
interests of the Bondholders, for whose benefit he advised that 
Egypt should be held in pawn; but in Turkey, the Sultan has 
fortunately repudiated his debts, and his Christian successors will 
not accept heavy obligations which they did not sanction, and 
which were incurred only to strengthen the hands of their 
oppressors. Mr. Goschen, moreover, will appear in Constan- 
tinople as the representative not of the Bondholders or the 
capitalists, but of the British Government—a material differ- 
ence—and will be bound, therefore, to keep in check the 
pecuniary intrigues which Paris is certain to set on foot. Of 
his great capacity, firmness, and resource there can be no 
question, his knowledge is more extensive than that of almost 
any man obtainable, and his policy is marked out for him 








already. It is to help to resolve the huge, mis-governed, 
decaying Ottoman Empire into States vigorously alive. Already 
Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone have succeeded in reviving 
the European concord, a feat the Tories pronounced impossible. 
Austria has given way, and declares almost officially through 
the 7%mes that she has now no intention of preventing the 
development of the Balkan nationalities. The Powers may be 
divided among themselves in interests, but none of them desire 
misgovernment in Turkey, or its certain consequence, a sudden 
explosion, while all profess to respect the Treaty of Berlin. 
The Porte, therefore, when it resorts to its usual weapon of 
evasion, finds itself confronted, not by this or that Power, but 
by coalesced Europe, determined that it shall not evade, 
and shall not waste too much time in submitting. 
The Sultan’s Government has, for example, surrendered 
territory to Montenegro in such a way that Albanians 
have occupied it, in opposition to Montenegrins, and 
under the recent system would have chuckled over 
that trick, which Europe, fearing Lord Beaconsfield’s latent 
opposition, would have affected not to perceive. Under 
the new réyime, Europe has presented a collective note request- 
ing the Sultan to reoecupy the districts, drive out the 
Albanians, and hand over the territory in civilised fashion 
to Montenegro—a note which must be obeyed. A similar 
note is immediately expected in regard to Greece, and a third 
directing that the Roumelian arrangement, under which a 
Greek statesman most honorifically supersedes the Sultan, 
should be applied at once to the remaining districts covered 
by the Treaty of Berlin, including, we trust, though it is not 
stated, Armenia. Lord Granville, in fact, has not only restored 
the European accord, but he takes the lead in it, and quietly 
makes it effective on behalf of the oppressed nationalities. 

In presence of such pressure from combined Europe—a 
pressure which, like the pressure of water, seems gentle, but is, 
like it, resistless—the Sultan has but few courses to pursue. 
One is to yield, with readiness and dignity, which would be 
the most sensible of all, as he would then remain nominal 
Suzerain, with Constantinople for a palace and a considerable 
personal revenue, and would be quite beyond the danger of 
disaffection. Another is to declare himself not free, and fly to 
Broussa, in which event he would hardly see Europe again, 
and would precipitate a catastrophe from which the world 
might benefit, but he would not. A third is to resist obsti- 
nately and defy everybody, in which case an international 
squadron would gently stop all traffic across the Bosphorus, 
and so reduce Constantinople to extremity in forty-eight 
hours. Or, finally, he may, feeling the pressure steadily 
increasing, and in despair of any other alternative, throw him- 
self into the arms of Russia, and virtually consent to hold 
himself a vassal. That will be a singular temptation to the 
Russian Court, which has had a battle of two centuries for in- 
fluence at Constantinople, and it is at that point that wisdom 
and moderation will be most needful at St. Petersburg. If 
they are not present there, and Russia defends misgovernment 
by menace, the pressure of the rest of Europe will not be re- 
laxed, but rather heightened, and the English Liberals will be 
as much opposed to Russian action as English Tories ever 
were, though they will not talk in menacing tones, or shake 
national purses in the wind. We do not think the Russian 
Government will fall into any such error, because we believe it 
desires peace, because it is honestly desirous that Turkish 
misgovernment should cease ; and because of one reason more. 
Its people are interested in Turkey, and their desire is not: 
that Pashas should do as they like under the Czar’s pro- 
tection, but that the Orthodox should be free under Russian 
influence. A struggle on behalf of the secular enemy would 
strike them as monstrous, even if they were told that the 
enemy intended to become in future a humble-minded friend. 
They would like Constantinople for themselves, perhaps, but 
not at the price of reigning through Pashas. Still, itis at this 
point, and this point only, that we apprehend serious difficulty 
may arise, or a call for the exhibition of that firmness which 
the Tories, by an almost comic misreading of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character, declare he does not possess. It is to be hoped 
foreign Powers do not make that mistake, as, if they do, the 
period of quiet domestic reform to which the country looks 
forward with such desire may unavoidably be postponed. 


WAITING FOR A LEAD IN POLITICS. 

S nothing has caused us greater pleasure than the evidence 
£ of power shown by so young a man as Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, and nothing can be of better promise for the State 
than the early apprenticeship of young men of this calibre 
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to the business and practical anxieties and responsibilities of 
political life,so nothing can be more important than that they 
should avoid the errors into which the modern tendencies 
of Democratic life are likely to lead them. Of the attrac- 
tions of one of these errors, to a thoughtful young man, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s speech on Friday week at Leeds 
presents so lively a picture, that we shall make a few remarks 
upon it, not at all because we regard it as discreditable to 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone that he should be disposed to fall into 
it, but, on the contrary, because we think it perfectly natural 
that he should be fascinated by it, though we trust he will 
not eventually yield to its fascination. The danger of which 
we speak is that of treating some of the more difficult politi- 
cal issues of the day with a neutral and expectant air, as if 
they were natural growths, which might be expected to ripen 
“with the process of the suns,” and without the process of 
our own brains; and promising to stand aside and decide our 
own judgment by the mature bias of the popular will. This, for 
instance, is what Mr. Herbert Gladstone is reported to have said 
to the electors of Leeds on the subject of Disestablishment :— 
“In order to explain his political opinions, he would consider 
a few subjects; and first, he would touch upon a question 
which in a certain time must come before the country,—that of 
Disestablishment. He was a member of the Established 
Church, but if the country declared itself decidedly in favour 
of Disestablishment, he should go with the country. To re- 
sist, would be worse than useless; but as the country had not 
been appealed to on that question at the recent Elections, it 
was impossible to ascertain what the feeling of the country 
really was. Should, therefore, the question come up in the 
present Parliament, he should vote for the maintenance of the 
connection of the Church with the State. He thought, how- 
ever, that question might well rest, at all events during the 
life-time of the present Parliament ; but so indebted were the 
Liberal party to the Nonconformists for the magnificent man- 
ner in which they had worked for the Liberal cause during 
the past few years, that in his opinion the party should 
give every consideration to the just claims of Nonconformists, 
and he hoped soon to have a hand in the removal of one of 
their greatest grievances, that relating to burials.” 

Now, we can quite understand the sort of recommendations 
which that kind of view has for a young politician. In the 
first. place, he is perfectly well aware that, when any com- 
manding opinion is once in possession of the field, then 
individual opinion, for the most part, does grow up under 
conditions and laws with which individual choice has often 
extremely little to do. In a country like ours, for instance, 
any one who entertained the conviction that popular self- 
government and Parliamentary life are a.gross mistake, might 
propound that opinion as much as he pleased, and perhaps, if 
he were an able man, here and there win a few private con- 
verts to it; but even this would be a perfectly barren triumph. 
There would be no conditions favourable to the growth of such 
an opinion as this. It would bear no seed-vessels, or if it 
did, the seeds would all fall on the beaten highway, where no 
multiplication was possible. There would be no condi- 
tions of the mental or moral atmosphere favouring the spread 
of such an opinion, and it would not spread, but die 
out with the few to whom the magic of a particular 
individual’s influence had first conveyed it. On the other 
hand, take any opinion that coincides in general tendencies 
with the most characteristic views of the age,—that condemns, 
for instance, the torture of criminals or the punishment of 
erroneous belief,—and so far from needing any special magic 
to sow it in even a few minds, it spreads more like a weed than 
a flower, and is soon found blossoming in the richest profusion 
in all the fields and gardens of common life. No doubt, this 
strikes young thinkers; and it seems to them almost a com- 
mon-place that it is the part of wisdom, whenever a difficult 
question arises, to wait with patience and see how this appar- 
ently spontaneous and voluntary growth of opinion all around 
them proceeds,—which of the intellectual elements of the 
present dwindle and which increase, until the apparent 
law of evolution begins to show itself. But the real 
objection to this mode of testing any such issue is this,— 
that undoubtedly at times falsehoods, no less than truths, are 
thus evolved, as it were, by the spontaneous tendencies of 
passive minds and propagated in every furrow of thought, 
and that there is a time at which it depends on the energy, 
lucidity, and integrity of a few leading thinkers whether or 
not particular errors shall be crushed in germ, or allowed to 
spread. The evolution of political truth is indeed no passive 
process, but in its best form implies a “ conflict for existence,” 
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wherein the highest minds must use their highest powers to 


defeat the insinuating plausibilities of falsehood. In a demo- 
cratic society, it is perfectly true that no opinions which 
are absolutely opposite in genius to democracy are likely to 
prevail. But then this is just what the minds of the ae a 

—and let us go farther, and say what the minds of the younger 
leaders,—of opinion should, in great measure, decide for _. 

—whether or not a particular institution is or is not in kee "a 
with the best democratic principles of the society eC to. 
Thus, no one judging the matter in the abstract and oe 

outside would dream for a moment that our aristocracy and 

our Throne were compatible with a thoroughly and almost 

passionately democratic Constitution. Yet so undoubtedly it 

is. With the English people at least,—so long as matters stay 

as they are,—the very fullness of democratic power is in fayour 

of our House of Peers and of our reigning dynasty. The people 

like rank, like grandeur, so long as the rank and grandeur do 

not stand in the way of substantial improvement, and do di- 

versify with a little superficial splendour the dreary mono- 

tony of the life of the million. And some of the best among 

us, though they do not worship rank and grandeur for their 

own sake, do think the care for them infnitely less corrupt- 

ing than the love of mere wealth which is apt to take its place, 

If this be so with regard to the monarchy and the aristocracy, 

there is no presumption in favour of the supposition that, as 

regards the Church herself, the result may not be the same, 

What the leading minds, the test-minds of our public life, 

have to determine is this very thing. To tell the people that 

they shall determine for us what we are to think, is to 

abandon the political initiative placed in our hands, to 

abdicate the privilege of helping to determine the direc- 

tion in which opinion shall spread. Ifa young man of brilliant 

power and strong popular interests like Mr. Herbert Glad- 

stone cannot give the initial influence to opinion on one 

of the most important subjects of the day,—ones on which the 

final set of popular opinion is not yet determined,—he cannot 

do the very thing for which leaders, and especially young leaders, 

are required. The wise leading and training of opinion is not 

a purely automatic affair. It depends on the result of thought 

and judgment in the more flexible, typical. and powerful of 

the minds of the day. If to Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and men like 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, on a due consideration of any such 

question, as. for instance, the policy of an Established Church, 

it seems that that policy is, maturely considered, and granting 

that the Clergy of the Establishment are active and vigilant in 

their duty, fully as consistent with democratic institutions 

as the Throne and the House of Lords, then,so far as they, at 

least, can decide the matter for us, it is likely enough that to 

the English people at large the Established Church, properly 

stimulated toits popular work, will seem perfectly consistent with 

democratic institutions ; while if such of the younger leaders 

as Mr. Herbert Gladstone find, on the contrary, that an Esta- 

blishment revolts the best democratic feeling much more than a 

Throne or a House of Lords, then, so far as this index of opinion 

goes at least, we must infer that the Establishment will be 

sooner or later done away with, even though the Throne and the 

House of Lords remain. To give democratic opinion any chance 

of vigour, vitality, and value, it is essential that the younger 

men should follow the example of the older men, by studying 

and making up their own minds concerning the greater issues 

before the nation, and should not relegate that task to the 

people themselves. Popular conviction must begin some- 
where. It may begin in vulgar prejudice, as it may begin in 
impartial and deliberate though not in cold or arid, judgment. 
It is of the greatest importance that it should be propagated 
from the seed of a healthy stock, and not from the seed of an 
unhealthy stock. The younger politicians amongst us who have 
the earof the people, if they form their opinions conscientiously 
and carefully, will sow a healthy seed; while, if they leave 
the process to the mere accident of some sudden outburst of 
prejudice, may find their highest political office superseded 
by an epidemic of error far too powerful for their subsequent 
control. 

We think we can guess the source of Mr. Herbert Gladstone's 
error. He was aware that in Scotland the question of Dis- 
establishment, which has already got so far is this—that the 
State exercises no power at all over the ecclesiastical affairs 
even of that Church which is termed the Established Church, 
—has been left to the consideration of the nation, the real 
matter for consideration being a question of the very smallest 
kind,—namely, whether the small endowments now disposed 
of by one single branch of that great Presbyterian Church 
which in its various branches covers the whole of Scotland, 
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ought to be left in the hands of that branch entirely, or rather 
devoted to secular purposes common to all of these branches, and 
of a nature to enlarge the ecclesiastical resources at the disposal 
of all the merely voluntary branches. This is at best a very small 

uestion ; and even as a mere question of policy it would be very 
small, were it not that such very strong feelings respecting the 
justice or injustice of the present arrangements are bound up with 
it. It is a question, moreover, almost essentially one of popular 
equity and justice. Nor does it involve any of the very serious 
uestions touching the general condition of the people at large, 
and their power to supply the place of religious endow- 
ments, which would be raised by the question of the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of England. On this last,—one 
of the largest and most complex of all political questions, 
it is impossible that any sound opinion can be formed 
by the busy masses of the people, unless the statesmen and 
politicians clear the way by stating the results of their own 
mature deliberations. To leave such a question as this to the 
natural “ripening” of what is called popular opinion, is a 
happy-go-lucky course which really means neglecting to ripen 
your own opinions till you see how the opinions of others are 
ripening first ; and nothing could be more fatal than_this to the 
formation of a sound opinion, in the end. We trust that Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone will not shrink from contributing his own 
share,—and we are sure that it will be a very large and very 
manly and original share,—to the formation of every popular 
opinion to the decision of which he proposes ultimately to 


defer. 








THE “PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


F Mr. Frederick Greenwood is at all an egotist, as his suc- 
cessor seems half inclined, with all delicacy, to hint, he 
must this week have enjoyed a good deal of gratification. His 
secession from the Pall Mall Gazette has been treated all 
over the country as an event, as an incident equal in interest 
to almost any other single incident of the Elections. The 
country, as a rule, cares so little about the inner history of 
newspapers, ignores their conductors so completely, and is so 
indifferent to their changes of politics, that its interest in this 
case is noteworthy, more especially as it is fairly justified by 
facts. The transformation of the Pall Mall Gazette is a 
political event. We have for years held that journal, under 
Mr. Greenwood’s management, to have been an evil, or at 
least an injurious force in English politics, a conviction we have 
not concealed ; but there can be no question that it was a force, 
and it is an interesting political speculation to consider why. 
It was never a journal important from mere circulation, for 
the body of readers dislike paying twopence for an evening 
paper, which can never be the only paper purchased—that, 
we take it, is the weak place in the history of the Evening 
Press everywhere—and its ability was not of the kind which 
much attracts the multitude. It was exceedingly well 
written, though at moments tedious, and except as regards the 
collection of fresh news, which was made a little too second- 
ary, was very vigorously managed, but much of the best 
work in its columns required peculiar palates to enjoy. The 
majority seek food or drink, not condiments, and the 
Pall Mall was very often like bitters without sherry. Nor 
was it a paper which represented with accuracy the 
Opinion of a great party in the State. Its frequent 
repudiation of Toryism was well founded enough. No- 
thing can be more alien from the fundamental ideas of 
English Conservatives than the avowed and aggressive Agnos- 
ticism of the Pall Mall, or its cynical denial of the 
claim of morality to govern national as well as individual 
action. The true English Conservative is feebly orthodox, or 
at all events Philistine. | Nor was there any passionate 
devotion in the Pall Mall to the party leaders. Its Editor 
repeatedly attacked Lord Salisbury as savagely as if he 
had been a Radical; no more thought Sir Stafford North- 
cote strong than Lord Beaconsfield did, and sometimes 
indicated a curious doubt, never exactly defined, as to whether 
he should or should not admire Lord Beaconsfield, whom, 
we suspect, he held guilty of weakness, not in forming, but in 
maintaining his own views. A true Conservative partisan 
could have found very little satisfaction in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, except when engaged in belabouring his opponents, 
and even then, we suspect, the sympathy was never entirely 
perfect. A Conservative squire’s ideas, and the ideas of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, can never haye been even temporarily in 
perfect harmony. The degree of knowledge, to begin with, 
was too different, 





Nevertheless, the journal was a force. Its conductor had suffi- 
cient nerve and separateness of intellectual character to go his 
own way, and his own way led him to give the rein to three feelings 
or sets of ideas,—a mingled dread and hatred of Russia, rising 
latterly to a sort of craze, like Mr. Urquhart’s, or like the feeling 
of our grandfathers about Napoleon ; a mingled hatred and con- 
tempt for Mr. Gladstone almost without a parallel, as far as 
we can remember, in political literature, and more like the hatred 
of a Catholic Bishop for a heresiarch than of one politician for 
another ; and a patriotism which sought its gratification solely 
in the pursuit of British interests and British prestige abroad. 
The swing and play given to these ideas in the journal were 
almost phenomenal. Russia was at once a rotten State, always 
trembling on the verge of bankruptcy, with a corrupt bureau- 
cracy, an uncivilised army, and a half-crazy Emperor, and the 
most terrible, persistent, and insidious of the first-class Powers. 
She could not pay her debts or provide money for pressing needs, 
and she was honeycombed with treachery and treason, but 
she might conquer the world. As to Mr. Gladstone, he was 


‘at once the weakest of sentimentalists, a man in whom 


‘moral ideas” superseded alike common-sense and statesman- 
like judgment, and one of the most unscrupulous and danger- 
ous of demagogues. Ile would sacrifice India for his soul’s 
sake, and his soul to be in power. As for British interests, 
they were the one object which British statesmen were bound 
to keep in mind. If Christian morality stood in the 
way of them, Christian morality must get out of it. 
They were paramount to all laws, and could be best 
promoted by the unhesitating employment of foree. The Pall 
Mall Gazetle was, we are bound most fully to admit, without a 
trace of the inclination of the true Jingo to talk about his money 
and his men, and substitute brag for action. It meant fighting, 
and fighting Russia or Germany, if need were—there was the 
most curious underlying distrust in it of Bismarck, that incar- 
nateGerman Pall Mall Gazette—and not fighting trumpery little 
Powerslike Afghanistan, though the invasion of that country, the 
most weakly cynical act of our time, was defended in its columns, 
Its lurking scorn for the Beaconsfield Government arose from 
a sense that it was weak, and signed secret agreements, 
instead of raising a great army and hurling back Russia 
in the field. These ideas, expressed with a certain 
energy and defiant clearness, attracted for a time, as all 
strong ideas do, and while they were believed to be the ideas 
of the advanced party in the Cabinet and of the nation at its 
heart, made of the Pall Mall Gazette a real force. Russo- 
phobists delighted in the denunciations of Russia, even when 
they grew incoherent ; bitter Tories found relief in the attacks 
on Mr. Gladstone, even when half suspicious that all that 
could not be true; and sore Jingoes, frantic because so little 
came of the talk, exulted in seeing their aspirations put 
forward as policies; and all alike were happy to hope 
that this would be Lord Beaconsfield’s course, if he were 
unfettered. Whether such writing would have had such 
effect, if it had been supposed to be so independent as Mr. 
Greenwood says it was—we are not doubting him—or if it had 
been known that the country preferred the other way, no one 
will ever know; and the truth perhaps is that it would at one 
time, when passion among a class rose high, and would not at 
another, when it declined. At all events, while the Govern- 
ment seemed irresistible, and while the country was supposed 
to be ready to give it carte blanche, the Pall Mall Gazette was 
a force, and was studied and watched by hundreds of persons 
to whom its opinions were Anathema maranatha. It gave such 
meaning and definiteness to some of the instincts of the 
English upper-class—bad instincts, as we think—that they 
looked like thoughts ; and embittered men liked it, just as they 
like sharp threats at heretics or social opponents, whom, 
nevertheless, they would not deliberately injure. 

Can the Pall Mall Gazette, as we have known it from 
1867, be revived under another name? Mr. Greenwood 
evidently thinks so, and is, no doubt, justified by his career in 
thinking so; nor are we going to question that ability and 
money may make any undertaking succeed, but still we do 
not believe it. The circumstances which made a paper of 
such ideas a force—the hatred of part of the upper class to 
Mr. Gladstone, the spread of a blind suspicion of Russia among 
the uneducated wealthy, and the soreness of London at the 
fancied decay of English prestige—can hardly be synchronous 
again, can certainly not recur in such strength that the 
ordinary respect of English politicians, if not for true national 
morality, at least for its conventions, will give way before 
them. We do not mean to predict that Jingoism will die, or 
will lack a powerful exponent in the Press; on the contrary, 
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one of our strongest fears for the future of England is that 
Jingoism—i.e., patriotism divorced from Christian feeling— 
will one day revive, in a far more dangerous form than it has 
yet borne, and find an exponent in journalism whose influence 
will not lie in Club-rooms, but in the meeting-places of the 
masses. There is a domineering spirit in the English, 
and a narrowness of sympathy which, as shown in our 
whole treatment of IJreland, can, under given circum- 
stances, be fearfully misdirected. But the Jingo of the 
future, to be formidable, must also be a Democrat,— 
must possess the confidence of the masses, and must rush 
upon the feebler world with some cry that appeals to the 
imagination, and not to the mere selfishness which, after all 
the talk about “interests,” is sure to find its first ** interests ” 
in the pursuit of money, comfort, and intellectual scorn of 
earnestness, The order of ideas which would find its logi- 
cal outcome in a Roman patriciat, in an oligarchy scorning 
the vile multitude at home, but dominating all abroad, re- 
pressing at once domestic debate and foreign freedom, 
despising alike economy and the cry of suffering brethren, 
choking off plebeian aspirations, yet pouring out plebeian blood, 
is not an English order of ideas. The dangerous Jingo will 
be a Gladstone without his principles, releasing the people 
that they may be the better instruments, and ravaging the 
worldin the name of civilisation, or of democraticideas, That 
kind of Jingo may find his exponent in some new Cobbett, with 
a passion for equality and war; but his spokesman certainly 
will be nothing like Mr, Frederick Greenwood, or we should 
batter say, like the old Pall Mall Gazette. The spirit of that 
paper was not the spirit of English dominancy, which is always 
more or less like the dominancy of the Southern slave-owners, 
all equality among themselves, though all coercion to the 
subject race ; but of a French Chauvinism like that of Thiers, 
who believed neither in democracy, nor civilisation, nor free- 
dom, but declared openly that he would destroy a hundred 
religions or a hundred constitutions, rather than Italy should 
be united by the possession of Rome. That may be statesman- 
ship, though we should utterly deny it, but it is not states- 
manship which will ever carry away the English people, or, 
except under most unusual circumstances, any section of it 
strong enough to be watched with anxiety. A journal of that 
kind, possessed with militarism rather than either Conservative 
or Democratic feeling, requires a peculiar atmosphere in which 
to attain its full strength, and the Elections have rolled the 
atmosphere away. The air is too clear for thunder. 


UNIVERSITY 


THE CANDIDATES FOR THE 
LONDON. 

FPXUE meeting of Liberals, which was held on Monday, to 
select a fitting Liberal candidate for the University scat 

to be vaeated by Mr. Lowe, resulted in the nomination of five 
names, of which only three probably are likely to receive much 
support,—we refer to Sir George Jessel, the Master of the 
Rolls ; Sir John Lubbock, the present Vice-Chancellor of the 
University ; and Sir Julian Goldsmid, who represented 
Rochester in the last Parliament. And in our opinion, at 
least, the choice really lies between the two first. Sir Julian 
Goldsmid has done good Parliamentary work ; he was foremost 
in exposing the dangerousness and inconsistency of the Egyptian 
policy of the late Government, and he is a graduate of the 
University, who has done it considerable services. Still, 
neither his Parliamentary influence nor his services to the 
University can compare with Sir John Lubbock’s, who, though 
not a graduate, has served it as Vice-Chancellor for many years 
with great fidelity and ability. On the other hand, when we 
come to compare the services rendered by the Master of the 
Rolls, who is one of the oldest, and certainly, at present, the 
most distinguished of its Graduates, whether to the Uni- 
versity, or to the Liberal cause, or to the State in general, 
with those of Sir John Lubbock, we do not feel any 
doubt, with all our profound respect for the latter, that 
the Master of the Rolls has decidedly the greater claim on the 
electors, whether as University men or as Liberals. The Master 
of the Rolls was one of those who bore the burden and heat 
of the day, in the wearisome agitation which gained the Uni- 
versity its present position and its present representation in 
Parliament. It was he who shaped its present charter, and 
though, of course, his duties as a Judge have prevented him 
from giving recently to the University anything like the amount 
of labour devoted to it by Sir John Lubbock as Vice-Chan- 
cellor, he has, ever since he was placed on the Senate, con- 
tributed his full share of time and thought to the administration 
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of the University. Nor have his services been those merely of a 
great lawyer. In early days, Sir George Jessel was one of the most 
distinguished mathematical graduates of his time. He was rs 
a good classical scholar, and in most departments of oe nay 
and even in some of science, a man of very wide accom] lish. 
ments. On all practical subjects his judgment has pees. the 
weight belonging to his great sagacity and singular lucidity 
of mind. Probably no member of the Senate exerts a lar : 
influence over its decisions on any subject on which the aad 
of the Rolls expresses his deliberate view. He is one of the 
great forces of the University. 

We quite admit, however, that this is by no means all that 
the University should think of in sending a representative re 
Parliament. What it should require is not merely the power 
to represent the University adequately, but the qualifications 
necessary to contribute largely to the political weight of the 
Liberal party. Here, again, we think Sir George Jessel hag 
decidedly the advantage, even of Sir John Lubbock. We will 
not say that he is a better Liberal. It would be hard to find 
a better Liberal than Sir John Lubbock, though it is to be re- 
gretted that at a time when Lord Hartington was unable to 
follow Mr. Gladstone's lead, Sir John Lubbock, instead of 
strengthening the hands of the elder statesman, gave his sup. 
port to the younger, and thus helped to support a half-and-half 
policy which has since been abandoned, with the general 
acclamations of the Liberal party. No one who knew the 
facts would ever have thought of calling Sir John Lubbock 
a half-Jingo, unless Lord Hartington himself might also 
have been called a half-Jingo,—though nothing, by the way, 
could have been done more likely to recommend Sir John 
Lubbock’s name to the Liberal Graduates than the occasion 
this incident afforded for Mr. Adam’s not very constitutional 
letter of the following day, which Liberals will be very apt to 
regard as an endorsement of Sir John Lubbock’s name by the 
present Administration. But though Sir John Lubbock is as 
sincere a Liberal (of the Whig school) as it would be possible to 
find, he has certainly not rendered to the Liberal cause services 
so great as Sir George Jessel rendered during Mr. Gladstone’s pre- 
vious Administration, when first in his private capacity, and after- 
wards as Solicitor-General, he helped to carry through the great 
series of Mr. Gladstone's reforms, and, indeed, to shape the very 
Judicature Act under which he is the last Judge of the higher 
class eligible to a seat in the House of Commons. But great 
as Sir George Jessel’s services were to the Liberal cause under 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration, we believe that they 
might be still greater, if the University of London were to re- 
turn hina to this. Sitting for a University seat, with all the 
authority of the ablest Judge on the Bench, he would be at 
liberty to throw his whole force into the subjects in which 
his great learning and experience have gained for him a 
special authority; and whether on questions affecting the 
higher education,—for example, the new Trish University 
scheme, left in so rude a state by the last Government,— 
or on the proposed reforms in the laws affecting the settle- 
ment of land, to exert an influence to which no other Member 
outside the Administration could pretend. wits 

The only real argument of the slightest weight advanced 
against Sir George Jessel is the alleged breach of the “ spirit” 
of the Judicature Act, involved in the University of London 
availing itself of the exception in his favour which the two 
Judicature Acts contain. It has, indeed, been alleged that 
the legality of the exception is doubtful, on the ground that 
the second Act, that of 1875, prohibits in so many words 
any Judge of the Court of Judicature from sitting in the House 
of Commons. This is perfectly true, but the same words were 
embodied in the Act of 1873 also, the exception of existing 
rights being made in another clause. The prohibiting words 
exist in both Acts, and in both Acts are qualified as regards 
the Judge whose existing rights are saved, by a subsequent 
clause. In the Act of 1875, that subsequent clause is the 
one which provides that so far as is consistent with the tenour 
of it, the Act of 1875 shall be read as one Act with the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act of 1873,—a provision which 
undoubtedly re-enacted the exception made in Ciause 11 of 
the Act of 1873. As to the legal point, there is, indeed, no 
sort of question. The lawyers are all agreed about it. 
The only question is whether the electors of the University 
of London are right in availing themselves of an exception 
expressly made in the Judicature Acts, in order to send a very 
distinguished representative to the House of Commons. 

We hold that they are thus justified, and more than justi- 
fied, in the first place, because the present Master of the Rolls 
is not liable to the sort of duties,—such as going on circuit, 
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&e.—to which it is proposed that his successors shall be liable, 
duties which would be inconsistent with a seat in the House 
of Commons. Hence, as the chief reason for the rule does not 
exist in his case, there is no objection to his availing himself 
of the express legal exception made in his favour. In the 
second place, there is a considerable reason in favour of his 
availing himself of that exception. He is in exceptional positions 
jn many ways, some of which ways make him specially 
useful in the House of Commons. The present Master of the Rolls 
is the Keeper of Public Records, a Commissioner of Patents, a 
Trustee of the British Museum, Chairman of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, and these are offices which no future 
Judge is very likely to hold. What could give a Member of 
Parliament greater opportunity of speaking with weight and 
influence than Sir George Jessel’s tenure of these offices? On 
the vexed patent question, for instance, to whom would 
the House listen with so much deference as to one with his ex- 
perience, especially considering the extraordinary ability of the 
man who wields the special experience of Master of the Rolls 
in this instance ? 

As to the common objection to permitting any Judge to sit 
in the House of Commons, Lord Macaulay dealt with and 
demolished that so effectively twenty-seven years ago, that it 
is not likely to be revived. Indeed, the Recorder of London 
and the Common Serjeant, as well as scores of Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, habitually sit in the louse of Commons, and 
sit there not for such constituencies as a University, but 
often for constituencies involving very fierce political 
combats. The truth is, there is much more danger of 
lowering the calibre of the House of Commons by excluding 
all the greater powers of the State from it, than there is of 
lowering the great offices of the State by permitting those who 
hold them,—when their duties are not inconsistent with the 
office of a Member of Parliament,—to sit in the Tlouse of 
Commons. Sir George Jessel certainly will not discharge the 
duties of the Master of the Rolls one whit the less ably for 
a seat in the House of Commons. Te is one of those who, 
while they do their work better than almost any of 
their compeers, do it quicker as well as better, and have 
apparently all the more reserve of energy left, the more 
they do. Of possessing such a graduate, the University of 
London may well be proud. No other University in the king- 
dom probably possesses any graduate of power equally rare; 
and if the London graduates do not send him to the House of 
Commons, they will show either that they do not value rare 
power when it belongs to themselves as they would value it 
anywhere else, or that University culture does not teach those 
who possess it to appreciate that power at all. 





THE ITALIAN DISSOLUTION. 

HE Italian Government will, we believe, very soon be com- 
pelled to try the very important and, as some suppose, 

very dangerous experiment of a large reduction of the Suffrage. 
It is now excessively high, the qualification being the payment 
of direct taxes to the amount of thirty-five francs a year; and the 
limited constituency sends up representatives who tend to divide 
into groups led by individual leaders, who are intent, first of 
all, on making themselves and their groups felt in public affairs. 
No Ministry is permanently safe, for any two opponents can, 
by uniting, overthrow it; and no opposition will remain for any 
time quiet and critical, because in an hour, by an adroit com- 
bination, it may attain office. Moreover, the constituency, from 
causes which we cannot explain, but one of which is, we 
believe, this,—that it is aware it has not physical force at its 
back, is restlessly sensitive as to the action of Italy in foreign 
affairs. It cannot endure to think that the world is inatten- 
tive to Italy. It wants the Government to ‘ manifest itself,” 
and to do something or to acquire something, it does not very 
well know what. No accusation is so dangerous to an Italian 
Minister as want of success in foreign affairs, and the Cabinet 
is urged now to rescue Italia Irredenta, which includes Trieste— 
that is, a city unattainable without a defeat of Austria and Ger- 
many combined—then to claim the valley of the Trent, then to 
intervene in Tunis, then to push forward in Abyssinia, and finally 
to establish a Protectorate in Albania. The present Government 
is believed to have lent itself with some readiness to this latter 
project, which is the secret of much of the difficulty experi- 
enced by Montenegro in obtaining the rights conceded to the 
Principality under the Treaty of Berlin. Nevertheless, it is 
not energetic enough for its restless opponents and half-hearted 
supporters, and it would have been overthrown, but for the deci- 
sion of the King at the last moment to dissolve. If this dissolu- 





tion were a true appeal to the people, it might be successful 
at least in obtaining a decided vote; but it is only an appeal to 
the electors, who, it is nearly certain, will be as divided as 
before. The Government, being in office, may obtain a few 
seats ; but it will not have a secure majority, and within three 
months the old intrigues will recommence, with the most dan- 
gerous section of foreign policy for their pivot. The Premier 
will be accused of want of energy in not acquiring territory 
which Italy has no need of, and that accusation is fatal. 
The new Government, or rather the replaced Government, 
will either be too weak for substantive work, or will be 
hurried into some adventurous undertaking for which the 
country is not prepared, and especially not prepared in 
finance, and on which the nation, as a whole, has not made 
up its mind. How much suffering is an Italian peasant pre- 
pared to undergo, in order that the Principality of Albania 
may have Italian proclivities? The question answers itself. 
Ile is not prepared to undergo any at all, and if his vote were 
final, the Government would be compelled to trust to diplomacy 
alone, and to abstain from intrigue. 

The alternatives in such a situation, which has long been 
perceived, and is, in fact, permanent, are an increase of the 
Royal authority or an enlargement of the franchise till a vote 
in the Chamber is morally equivalent to a declaration of the 
national will. With France. however, always in full view, 
prosperous and orderly under a Republic, an increase of the 
Royal authority is not possible, even if the House of Savoy 
were willing to set aside the Constitution, which is not 
the case. Any overt attempt in that direction would 
greatly increase the strength of the Republican party ; would 
be differently received in different provinces, thereby in- 
creasing the fissures between them, deep enough already ; and 
would lead to a continued and dangerous agitation. It is 
nonsense to talk of a Cavour when there is no Cavour to pro- 
duce, and no object adequate to his energies if he were pro- 
ducible. The Throne is probably more firmly rooted in Italy 
than many Italians believe, having behind it all Piedmont, all the 
Respectables, and all the Army; but still, King Humbert has 
not yet the personal hold of Victor Emanuel, and an appeal 
to the people, supported by Garibaldi, might lead to a 
movement hardly distinguishable from civil war. It 
remains to enlarge the suffrage till it at least covers all 
householders ; and towards this the Government, though with 
many tremors, is willing, if the electors consent, to take a long 
step. Unfortunately, there is the greatest dread among the 
electors, as well as a large minority of politicians, of any en- 
largement of the suffrage. It is contended by most sincere 
patriots that an extensive suffrage in Italy would mean a 
suffrage at the disposal of the clergy, that the peasantry and 
poorer citizens would be guided by the priests, and that 
legislative achievements of the last importance, such as the 
anti-Monastic Laws, or even the very unity of Italy itself, 
might be endangered by a clerical Administration. The doctrine 
of local self-government would be pushed to such extremes 
that Italy as a whole might disappear from view. while the 
Vatican would become the greatest political foree in the 
peninsula, 

The answer to all that is simple. If the priests possess any 
such influence as is alleged, nothing is gained by not recog- 
nising it. Let them send up their candidates, and let the people 
see what they desire to do. They certainly will not say that 
they desire the downfall of Italy, or the renunciation of Rome, 
or the reappropriation of ecclesiastical estates,and if their action 
tends in any of those directions, the people will be rapidly dis- 
enchanted. Asa matter of fact, however, we believe there is 
no danger whatever of the kind. The revolutionary party and 
the sceptical party in every Catholic country have always an 
idea that the body of the people will vote as their priests bid 
them, quite forgetting that their priests have never yet sue- 
ceeded, after centuries of effort, in making them go any way 
but their own. A people is just like an individual in 
this,—that it thinks it can trust itself, and, once pos- 
sessed of power, it will not let it go again. It will follow 
its priests just as long as their counsel is acceptable, or is 
backed by its own conscience, and not one step further. We 
all see that every day in Ireland, and even in Belgium, where 
on secular matters the priesthood are constantly beaten, and 
the Italians are infinitely more “ pagan” than either the 
Belgians or the Irish, besides being far less impressed by the 
Papacy, which dwells among them, and have the advantage 
that their parochial clergy are by a large majority very 
national. The peasantry would no more vote against Italy 
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will convict Ribandmen because the Church utterly condemns 
all secret societies. That concessions may be made within 
the mixed territory covered by education is possible, but 
nothing of national importarce will be surrendered ; nor will 
the Orders be re-endowed in Italy, any more than in Spain. 
On the other hand,a strong majority of some kind will be sent 
up, and probably one intent upon internal reform, economy, 
and a reduction of the taxes, which the Conservatives are 
strong enough with the present constituency to refuse. The 
peasants are in a majority in Italy, as everywhere else on the 
Continent, and it is in their unswerving opinions that the 
Government must find new strength. If the Cabinet deals 
fairly with them in the matter of taxation, and remedies 
the grievances they experience—which in the old Kingdom 
of the Two Societies are terribly great,—the power of the 
Vatican will be just what it is now, a great and solid influence, 
overborne by other influences more pressing and more secular. 
At all events, the experiment must, we believe, be tried. 
Italy demands a Government at once strong and free, and in 
a country torn by party feeling, a free and strong government 
cannot be based upon a narrow pays léyal, as the Orleanists 
used to call it, or work through an Executive never safe from 
week to week against a vote of censure. So absorbing are 
the debates and intrigues of the Italian Parliament, and 
so constantly are Ministers on the defensive, that the 
Government is carried on by provisional budgets, and no 
one can say decidedly when the Treasury will obtain its usual 
sanctions for the year. That is not Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, yet unless some catastrophe should unite all Italians, 
that may be the chronic condition of a country where the 
distinguishing mark of the people, underlying all their enthu- 
siasms and even follies, is cool, self-interested political sense. 
A remedy must be found, and can only be found, as we believe, 
in that appeal to the democracy which in Italy, outside Naples 
at all events, is just as competent to form broad general opinions 
as in France. 





POLITICS AND THE CLERGY. 


F we may judge from letters in the Guardian, and from 
incidents here and there in the recent elections to Con- 
vocation, the Clergy have of late been more than usually in doubt 
as to what should be the extent and nature of their interference 
in politics. Ought a clergyman to vote in a Parliamentary 
election on general grounds—that is, on the same grounds as 
would have decided him had he been a layman? Or ought 
he to vote on ecclesiastical grounds—on grounds, that is, which 
only apply, and are only expected to apply, to him in his 
clerical character? We put aside now such questions as the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, because this excited so 
much hostility that to vote against the author of it 
seemed to many men a simple act of self-defence. A 
Minister who ayows his intention of driving Ritualists out 
of the Church can hardly expect Ritualists to inquire 
whether his general policy has been good for the country or 
bad. It is enough that it has been a policy designed to make 
the position of the Ritualist party in the Established Church 
untenable. Leaving this question out of the account, two kinds 
of exhortation seem to have been addressed to the Clergy by 
those who sought to influence them in one or other direction. 
One class of advisers insisted much on the Eastern Question, 
the other on the Ecclesiastical measures to be looked for from 
the new Government, One urged the indifference of the late 
Government to the sufferings of the Eastern Christians as a 
reason for voting for the Liberals, the other urged the 
indifference of Liberals to the interests of the Clergy 
as a reason for supporting the Conservatives. Thus, at 
the election of a proctor to represent the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of Chichester, one of the clergy thought it 
necessary to ask the solitary candidate whether he had 
supported any Liberal candidate at the recent Election. With 
two exceptions, however, the clergy present objected to the 
election of a proctor being decided by political considerations, 
and Mr. Stephen’s frank declaration that the foreign policy 
pursued by the late Government was “ unchristian ” seems to 
have done him no harm with his brother-incumbents. It is 
one advantage of the change of Government that it will pro- 
bably soon make an end of the Burials question, and when 
that is disposed of, a very great stumbling-block will be got 
out of the way of the Clergy. With this exception, we know 
of no question upon which a Liberal Government are likely to 
legislate in a way which the Clergy will regard as specially 
hostile to themselves. Disestablishment is still in the distant 








future, and if ever it is effected, it will be at the bidding of 
some current of feeling too strong for any Government or an 
party to resist. At present, however, the Burials question PA 
still unsettled, and though our own opinion is that a Conser. 
vative Government would, in the end, have admitted Dissenting 
services in.churchyards, that is not the opinion of a great 
number of the Clergy. They were therefore called upon at 
the recent Election to determine what degree of importance 
they should attach to this question, in comparison with 
the larger questions then in issue, and it would be 
interesting to know how they set to work to come 
to a conclusion. Of course a very large proportion of them 
are Conservatives by antecedents and convictions. They voted 
not as clergymen, but as laymen,—at least, they voted for the 
same candidates for whom they would have voted had the 
remained laymen. But a good many of the arguments which 
have been addressed to the Clergy have gone on the assump. 
tion that even if they were Liberals by antecedents and con- 
victions, and would, therefore, had they remained laymen, have 
voted for the Liberal candidates, they ought, being clergymen, 
to vote for the Conservatives. This doctrine really comes to 
nothing less than this: A clergyman is convinced that a par- 
ticular foreign policy is immoral, that in pursuing it the Eng. 
lish nation is conniving at the existence of, if not actually sup- 
porting, a huge system of cruelty and wrong-doing, and that it 
is the fault of the Conservative Government that this policy 
has been pursued. The question, it must be remembered, 
is not whether the clergyman in question is right in thinking 
all this, but how, if he does think it, he ought to act in an 
election. No one seems to have any doubt upon this point, 
where the laity are concerned. It is conceded on all hands 
that a lay elector holding these views of the foreign policy of 
the late Government was bound to do all he could to tum 
them out of office. His Conservative friends might lament 
that he should be so mistaken, but they would never dream of 
trying to persuade him that, being thus mistaken, he had 
any choice but to vote with the Opposition. Where the 
Clergy are concerned, no similar admission seems to have been 
made. They were constantly urged and expected to put aside 
such trifles as the morality of the Conservative foreign policy, 
because the Conservatives would—at least, so it was assumed— 
persistently keep the Churchyards closed against Dissenting 
services. Their duty as Churchmen was more imperative, it 
was said, than their duty as mere politicians ; and when it was 
necessary to decide which duty should be performed and which 
foregone, a clergyman ought to have no doubt what his choice 
should be. 

We can discern no difference between the line of action thus 
recommended to clerical electors and the line which, until the 
result of the Elections undeceived their self-constituted advisers, 
used to be recommended to the publicans, The trade was ex- 
horted to put all political considerations aside, and to let its 
vote be entirely governed by a regard for trade interests. 
Could the Conservatives or the Liberals be best trusted to re- 
sist local option, Sunday closing, and police interference ? 
That was the question which each good licensed victualler 
was bidden to put to his conscience. Men in other trades 
might not be required to sacrifice their political convictions to 
business exigencies, but from publicans this, and nothing less, 
was demanded. Substitute opening of Churchyards for 
closing of public-houses, and this is precisely the appeal 
addressed to the Clergy. They were told not to 
trouble themselves about foreign policy, not to give a 
thought to the condition of Eastern Christians, or the justice 
or the injustice of the wars to which the country had been 
committed by the late Government. Trifles such as these 
might supply proper food for thought to lay electors, but the 
Clergy had other things to think of. Their sole business was 
to consider which party would do most for the Ecclesiastical 
trade, which party would be most resolute in keeping the 
Churchyard-gate shut against Dissenters, unless they came in 
the character of humble petitioners for the services of the 
regular Clergy. As soon as this had been ascertained, the 
course a clergyman should take ought to be regarded as settled. 
The material interests of the Church take precedence of all 
moral or political principles whatever. Better that the whole 
of Eastern Europe should remain for ever under Mahommedan 
misrule than that the Clergy should be forced to endure the 
indignity of seeing a Dissenting minister entering a Church- 
yard with a hymn-book in his hand or a text of Scripture on 
his tongue. It is satisfactory to know that many of the Clergy 
refused to judge the issue presented by the recent Election 
on this narrow ground, They remembered that as natural 
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virtues are not extinguished by super-natural graces, so the 
obligation to oppose a Government which the voter believes 
to’ be acting wrongly is not destroyed by the fact that the 
Government in question is more disposed than the Opposition 
to make what the voter considers beneficial regulations for the 

olice of Churchyards. To regard an election from this point 
of view is to degrade the political character of the Clergy, not 
to elevate it. In no other liberal profession are professional 
interests so shamelessly held up as the one consideration which 
a professional man ought to keep in view. 








THE GUY’S HOSPITAL IMBROGLIO. 
WO of the Magazines of this month present a curious 
phenomenon, which reminds one of that Frenchincident in 
1858 of which Mr. Disraeli, when challenged in Parliament for 
his amusing speech at Slough, first by Lord John Russell, and 
then by Lord Palmerston, made such skilful use in his reply. 
M. Henride Péne had written in the Paris Figaro, concerning some 
great evening party, that there was this ‘“‘remarkable improve- 
ment ” about it, namely, that “the inevitable sub-lieutenant ”’ 
was not there. Thereupon, M. de Péne was challenged by one 
sub-lieutenant, and having overcome his antagonist, was on the 
spot challenged by the second of the wounded man, was told that 
he had insulted all the sub-lieutenants in the French Army, and 
that they had all the right to force him to draw the sword, 
and was run through the body by this second antagonist. So 
far as we can see, the view taken by the second sub-lieutenant 
of the rights of all the sub-licutenants in the French Army to 
fight with M. de Péne, is also the view taken by the London 
Hospital Doctors of their right to make literary sword-practice 
against Miss Lonsdale, and run her, in a metaphorical sense, 
through the body, one after the other, as often as they can. Tn 
the Nineteenth Century two of them, Sir William Gull and Dr. 
Habershon, joined by Mr. Henriques on behalf of the London 
Hospital (who however, so far as we know, is not a professional 
assailant), engage her, and do what execution upon her they 
can, In the Contemporary Review, Dr. Moxon, with more 
acrimony and more literary skill than any of his colleagues, 
attacks and, if all his statements could safely be considered 
accurate and adequate to the case, might fairly be taken to have 
‘demolished Miss Lonsdale’s remarks. But no one can read Dr. 
Moxon’s article without seeing at once both the ability and the 
vehement bias of the man. And though, of course, he has the 
means of knowing a great deal more of the matter than any out- 
sider can know, still, looking at this very pretty quarrel entirely 
from outside, as we do, we must venture to warn the public that 
their judgment should be suspended before accepting either side 
of the case as representing the actual truth of the matter. We 
give this warning for very solid reasons. That Miss Lonsdale, 
though, no doubt, her motive was excellent, has been very injudi- 
cious, to say the least, is obvious enough. She has brought a 
variety of charges of a serious kind, but necessarily vague, 
of which she was well aware that she could substantiate 
none by direct evidence without running the gauntlet of 
very serious actions for libel, even if her statements were 
true; and if they were anything less than true, or, as seems 
to us most probable, were seriously overcoloured, nothing 
could be less judicious than to throw on a considerable class 
vague aspersions which, from their very vagueness, it would be 
impossible to meet or refute. On the other hand, that 
the medical men who defend the former system at Guy’s, 
—and some of whom, at least,—we except Sir William Gull 
—appear to treat the reform recently instituted there as 
little better than a capricious change for the worse, and very 
much for the worse, cannot be trusted implicitly, the public 
have the best reason in the world to believe. Every one knows 
that a very elaborate inquiry has recently been instituted by 
the Governors into the grounds of the dissatisfaction expressed 
by the Medical Staff; and though the public have not been 
made aware of the course of that inquiry or of its result, 
every one knows that the changes made have not been 
unmade, but are sustained, now that the Governors have heard 
all that could be said against them. Now, no one doubts that 
the brilliant Medical Staff at Guy’s Hospital has an ample, 
perhaps even an excessive, share of moral and social in- 
fluence, not only over the Governors, but over the whole 
society in which the Governors move. And if the views 
of the Staff are fairly represented by the paper of Dr. 
Habershon in the Ninetcenth Century, and of Dr. Moxon in the 





Medical Staff would certainly have 
Matron of Guy’s, and dispersed 
As the Governors have 


Contemporary Review, the 
driven away the present 
her organisation to the 
not done this, but, after patient and anxious examination, 
have not interfered with the changes made, the public 
have a good right to conclude that, whatever may have 
been the blunders or inaccuracies of Miss Lonsdale’s article, 
there was a great deal of need for reform in Guy’s before the 
new régime, and that there is fair hope under the new régiine 
that the reform will be successful. And that, we confess, would 
have been our own general conclusion, without reference to the 
negative results of the inquiry of the Governors, from our ob- 
servation of the strong prejudice with which the Medical Press 
received the proposed change from the beginning,—long before - 
any one knew what it was to be,—as well as from the ex parte 
statement on one side, and the three replies to it by the Guy’s 
Medical Stalf,—for of course, Mr. Henriques’s reply to Miss 
Lonsdale’s rather unfortunate parenthetical assault on the Lon- 
don Hospital, which, whether just or unjust, was seemingly < 
matter of pure hearsay, does not affect the controversy concern- 
ing Guy’s. We find, indeed, in Sir William Gull’s reply a very 
frank admission that some reform was unquestionably wanted, 
an admission which is by implication vehemently denied in Dr. 
Habershon’s and Dr. Moxon’s papers. Dr. Habershon, indeed, 
admits that there was “room for improvement,” but he im- 
mediately goes on to show that the improvement for which 
there was room was not at all of the kind actually made,—in 
which we presume that the Governors do not agree with him. 
If they agreed with him that the new method is one “at variance 
with the old traditions and the valuable practical working of 
the Hospital,” they would certainly have thought it their duty 
to interfere. 

Let us put the issue briefly, as we understand it. There was, 
we gather, not only “room for improvement” in the nursing at 
Guy’s Hospital, but so much yoom for it, that the resident 
Governor felt that a great effort ought to be made; which he 
made in the the retirement of the 
former matron, by engaging a new matron who had done 
admirable work at Leicester, and is, if we may judge by 
reputation alone, and by the defence of her admitted even into 


winds. 


most sensible way, on 


those medical papers which most bitterly attacked the change, 
one of the ablest of her class. The change was, however, very 
unpopular. ‘The organ of the medical students of Guy’s Hos- 
pital admitted furious attacks upon it, before it took place, some 
of them of a very ungentlemanlike character. Perhaps it was 
a mistake that the Medical Staff were not taken into counsel 
before the change was made. But it is difficult to read the pre- 
liminary comments of the medical journals, and not appre- 
ciate the danger that the Medical Staff might have done 
their best to deprive the change of some of its most valuable 
features. Perhaps the change itself too brusquely 
effected,—a fault to which all reformers, whether men or 
women, are very liable. At all events, we infer from these 
papers that the new rules for Nurses, whatever they may have 
been, were not submitted, in the first instanee, to the criticism 
of the Medical Staff, and that this caused the smouldering dis- 
like felt to the innovation to break into flame. We should 
be inclined to infer also, from the tone taken, especially by Dr. 
Habershon and Dr. Moxon, that the medical men treated the 
Matron from the very first as an evil to be ignored, rather than 


Vas 


as an ally to be gained over, when there was any error which 
they saw and desired to remove,—anil that thus the feud grew, 
till it culminated in the recent inquiry. The Doctors thought, 
very erroneously, we believe,—though a single sentence in Miss 
Lonsdale’s paper does, when wrenched from its context, supply 
a plausible excuse for their fear,—that the supporters of the 
new régime held nursing to be a sphere quite distinct from that 
of medical treatment, and that nurses ought not necessarily to 
be subject to the doctors on points of nursing. Of course, such 
a notion is in the highest degree absurd and dangerous. As Sir 
William Gull very justly says,a great part of the art of nursing 
rests wholly on the science of medicine. Only the man who 
knows what the danger of moving a typhoid patient is, can 
properly be trusted to give orders as to the treatment of such a 
patient by the nurses. Only a man who knows what the danger of 
getting poisonous germs into a wound is, can be trusted to give 
the right orders for the cleansing of that wound. Only the 
man who knows the relation of the position of the body to the 
action of the heart, can be trusted to direct the nurses how to 


deal with a patient whose heart is attacked. If Miss Lonsdale 
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meant by saying that “ Doctors are no more necessarily judges 
of the details of nursing than the nurse is acquainted with the 
properties and effects of the administration of drugs,” what her 
opponents assume that she meant, she was not only utterly in the 
wrong, but utterly in the wrong in a way likely to prejudice very 
greatly the cause on behalf of which she was evidently writing. 
But it is only fair to say that we do not think any careful 
reader of her article would attribute that significance to the in- 
cautious sentence we have quoted, where the reference obviously 
is to very minor matters indeed; while, in another portion of 
the article, Miss Lonsdale says, in the strongest manner, “ It 
is a real and not only an imaginary danger, that highly-trained 
nurses are more likely to be tempted to overstep the true 
limits of their position than were the old-fashioned charwomen,” 
and she then asserts in the strongest manner that the Doctors’ 
directions should always be supreme. Did we find in the 
attacks made upon the new system that any real attempt 
had been made on the part of the nurses to resist the 
authority of the medical men, we should unite in the strong- 
est possible condemnation of that attempt. But we con- 
fess we do not believe that this has been made out; and 
we have heard it asserted, on authority which seems to us 
of a very high order, and assuredly not one with a bias 
towards either side of the question, that the instances of this 
nature adduced by Dr. Habershon and Dr. Moxon were most 
carefully investigated by the Governors, and that the allega- 
tions, made against the nurses, of breaches of medical orders, 
broke down under the inquiry. 

There is one other point in which we think that Miss Lons- 
dale’s paper is fairly open to the attack of Dr. Moxon,—we 
mean the contemptuous way in which Miss Lonsdale speaks of 
the old ‘‘charwomen.” Charwomen, after all, are only domestic 
servants who have married, and so fallen out of the chance of 
domestic service, and it is a mistake to introduce caste preju- 
dizes into a controversy of thiskind. <A respectable charwoman 
may make as good a subordinate nurse as any other woman, if 
she is faithful, kind, and active in her work. We see, however, 
no evidence at all offered by the Guy Doctors to show that, 
under the new system, any dismissals of good nurses from 
social prejudices of this kind have taken place; and we do 
not believe that it was so. Dr. Moxon himself is quite as 
profoundly prejudiced against lady nurses, and quite as willing 
to impute to them that they nurse from vanity, and in order 
to win praise for their beautiful self-abnegation, as was Miss 
Lonsdale ready to condemn the old nurses on the ground of their 
having been “charwomen.” Dr. Moxon, by the way, accuses 
her of having classe] the Sisters of the ward as charwomen, 
which she never did; but even in relation to the head nurses, 
we quite admit that the term of contempt was a blunder and 
afault. Let us add, that the attempt made by Dr. Moxon to 
introduce religious prejudice into the controversy is certainly 
a very grave blunder. No one who knows anything about the 
matter has the least fear of the new régime as a religious pro- 
paganda of any sort. 

Finally, the only real ground of attack on the new system, 
as distinguished from the attack on Miss Lonsdale’s paper, 
which the Guy critics make good, is that the new rules per- 
mitted the head nurses of the various wards to take their walk 
when the visit of the medical men was expected, which was 
very inconvenient to the medical men. The objection seems 
to us a fair one, but its force is much diminished by Dr. 
Moxon’s repeated assertion that the Guy Doctors trust and 
wish to trust to the medical students for reports of the 
higher details of the nursing, such as the accounts of tempera- 
ture and other medical details of the patients’ state. Tf this 
be the system at Guy's, the presence of the nurse during the 
doctor's visit is evidently of far less importance than it would 
be where the highest elements of the nursing were left to her to 
report. The doctors are quite right in insisting on the import- 
ance of the students’ training. But the more importance they 
attach to that side of the matter, the more reason they show 
why it was not so great a mistake as they would havé us believe 
to let the head nurse absent herself during the time of the 
evening rounds. On the whole, we believe that, in spite of the 
multiplied attacks on Miss Lonsdale, and through her on the 
new 7¢gime at Guy's, no substantial case has been made against 
the reforms at Guy’s Hospital, though some important criti- 
cisms have been made on Miss Lonsdale’s not very prudent 
apology for those reforms. 








i 
“THE GRIEVANCES OF WOMEN.” 

HERE is a tendency in human nature to which, we think 
sufficient attention has not been paid, and to which indeed 
it is not easy to call attention without seeming to advocate a 
paradox. We wonld call it the law of inversion. If we were 
to call it the closeness of all opposites, instead of the mind’ 
tendency to pass from one to the other, we should, perhaps, 
seem to present to the reader a truism rather than a para- 
dox, but under whichever aspect, we are sure that its prae- 
tical bearing is insufficiently considered. It would bean interest. 
ing study to follow out this idea in the domain of language, and 
watch how readily a negative slips in or slips out, or how the 
idea branches in either direction with any chance breath of 
association, so that the mere alteration of a letter, for instance, 
converts the hospes to a hostis, and twin groups of words pre- 
serve the duality in the germinal idea, and remind us that 
“ hospitality ” and “hostility” spring from one root. This, how. 
ever, is not our present object. We would now call the reader's at. 
tention to another illustration of the law that “ extremes meet,” 
Our text is to be found in an article by Mrs. Oliphant in this 
month’s Fraser, with the title we have borrowed, which sets 
forth, we think with a good deal of exaggeration, the grievances 
in the production or redress of which law has an only indirect 
share, and which depend on the average man’s view of the 
average woman. It is strange that men should take go 
grudging an estimate of woman’s work, says Mrs. Oliphant, for 
there is hardly any man to whom some woman is not dearer 
than any other man is,—a fact which seems to us to forma 
large part of the reason for whatever truth there is in her 
complaint. Attraction and repulsion are always near neigh. 
bours, and it is because man and woman are formed for a far 
closer union with each other than man can ever attain with 
man, or woman with woman, that in any other relation than 

this there is a difficulty in mutual justice. 

This kind of difficulty, under a somewhat different aspect, 
must be known to every one. Most of us have felt the difficulty 
of being just to a person whom we have over-rated. We may 
recognise our own unreasonableness, we may absolve our dis- 
appointing friend of any responsibility for our mistake ; we 
may even feel that enough consideration remains, in the light of 
reason, to support a satisfactory and harmonious relation, after 
all due subtraction,—still, there is a strange coldness in any 
recoil from an over-estimate. Something not very unlike 
this is true of any relation which suggests more than itself. 
Man finds in man, and woman finds in woman, a natural 
comrade and fellow-worker; they know each other’s dialect, 
they understand each other’s capacities, they know the direc- 
tions in which to make allowance for each other. When the 
fellow-workers are of a different sex, the suggestion of a 
different order of things, subtly mingling with the relations 
of fellowship, is apt to spoil their completeness. We do not 
believe this tendency acts more in one direction than in another. 
The opinion of men, roughly speaking, is of great importance to 
women, and the opinion of women, roughly speaking, is of very 
little importance to men; but there is just as much difficulty 
in being just on one side as on the other, only the diff- 
culty is of a different kind, and shows itself in a 
different direction. Miss Martineau says in her “ Autobio- 
graphy ” (speaking of what she appears to have known, at 
one time, at its very best), that no relation is so unsatisfactory 
as that between brother and sister. To the mind of the pre- 
sent writer, about as many instances of a happy sisterly 
intercourse occur as of almost any other not the object of 
choice’; but unquestionably what brothers and sisters need is 
mutual justice; and what men and women naturally give each 
other is something different. And if we may speak with the 
vagueness and exaggeration which is necessary in order to 
deal with such a subject in a small space, we should say 
that the way in which the change in the position of woman 
has affected the relation of the two sexes, is that whereas 
formerly a man looked on a woman as a possible wife, he 
now has to look at her also as an ideal sister. She was a 
being to be protected, cared for, controlled. She is a person 
to be met in the field of work and claim. In such a modulation 
we must expect some discords. 


The change, we presume, whether as matter of satisfaction 
or regret, would be denied by no one. Let us, for in- 
tance, restrict ourselves to the field of work known to the 
writer whose remarks have suggested ours; and looking 
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pack no further, for instance, than Macaulay’s criticisms on 
Miss Aikin, note the change of tone, as contrasted with any- 
body's criticism of a lady’s book now-a-days. Every one would 
feel it absurd for a reviewer to take the sex of his author 
: nto account in his criticisms, no one would imply, as Macaulay 
does, that the publication of a book is so creditable a matter 
in a woman that it would be an unpardonable rudeness to 
judge her faults exactly as a man’s. Indeed, it is only a 
highly successful authoress, like Mrs. Oliphant, who could 
allow herself the asperity of tone of the article in Fraser; no 
one who could be suspected of being influenced by personal 
mortification could possibly venture upon it. We could 
illustrate the change we imply still more strikingly if we 
had space to quote a letter of Mrs. Barbauld’s, declin- 
ing an invitation to preside over a proposed Ladies’ 
College, about a hundred years ago. Very few women con- 
cerned in the management of Girton or Newnham are more 
cultivated than she was; not many are as learned. But 
she deliberately protests against the attempt to culti- 
yate the minds of other women. It was not that she had 
suffered in any way from her distinction ; happy circumstances, 
in her case, excluded all penalties for manly attainment. But 
she pointedly fixes on these circumstances as exceptional, and 
evidently unbiassed by any poor or petty feeling, seeks to limit 
average girls to such acquirements, beyond the ordinary school- 
yoom routine, as they might gain from “ conversation with their 
male relatives ;’—a method of instruction, to judge from our 
own experience, against which it would not be women who 
would protest most vigorously. 

For our own part, we do not regard that change in the position 
of women which is one of the most marked characteristics of 
our time as one of unmixed gain. And though we do regard 
it as one of great gain, that is not the point on which we are 
now insisting. It is gain counterbalanced by loss, like almost 
all other human improvement ; and the loss, like all other loss, 
would be diminished by being recognised. We have said that 
we think the difficulty of justice between what we may call 
equivalent men and women is mutual, but the disadvan- 
tages it entails are not obviously common. Women of the kind 
we are considering have just as little consideration for men’s 
peculiarities as men have for women’s; but men do not care 
a straw about their opinion, and they care a great deal about 
men’s. So that practically the injustice seems more on the 
side of men, but in reality it is not so. We remember the per- 
plexity of one of the strongest-minded women we ever knew, in 
dealing with the follies of a youth whom she was obliged to 
assist with money. “TI feel, in talking over his affairs with my 
lawyer,” she said, “ that he never speaks to me of them quite as 
simply as he would to a man, and so I am never sure what there 
may be behind.” We have no question that so far as the spend- 
thrift fool was sheltered from the knowledge of the large- 
hearted and large-minded woman who had no wish but to help 
him, the loss was his. If men knew that women aimed at justice 
towards them, if they trusted them with the whole of the case 
as against one of themselves, the gain would be so great on both 
sides, that we are not prepared nicely to balance one against the 
other. We are certain only that the sources of happiness would 
be largely increased for both. 

It would be a step to such a consummation, if we recog- 
nised that justice means, on the whole, a comparison of a 
person's actions and his standard. We cannot exclude some 
judgment of his standard itself, but still a wise critic will accept 
this once for all, not, of course, supposing that one standard is 
as good as another, but not charging the deficit to the account 
of an individual. Look at the case of slavery, for instance. It 
is compatible with the strongest condemnation of the system 
itself to insist that you shall not blame A B for acting in 
accordance with it, though, of course, it presents temptations 
to which you must blame him for yielding. The ordinary: 
influence of the difference of standard for men and women 
{a difference which, as a fact, we suppose no one denies) 
is, we are certain, to make women far too little observant of 
moral distinction in men. This is its influence on ordinary 
women. But Mrs. Oliphant’s cause, though she fails to recog- 
nise this, is not that of ordinary women. She is thinking 
mainly of women who demand a kind of appreciation that 

ordinary women do not want. And the danger for this class, 
we believe, is of widening what we reluctantly consider a 
natural breach between them and their male kindred and 
acquaintance, by refusing to take into account a difference 





of ideal which we allow that they are fully at liberty to 
deplore. 

The ideal of woman as the possible wife and mother, the 
actual daughter, is hallowed and glorified by the genius of all 
time. All that is right in it is so intimately allied with images 
of beauty and tragic interest, that the moral judgment in this 
direction does not work alone, but is stimulated and supported 
by the constant guidance of an esthetic feeling, which every 
poet that ever lived has contributed to form. The “New 
Ideal” has yet to find its singer. The rightness that must be 
simply human has to grope its way painfully into the perplexed 
future, unhelped by tradition. A man, while struggling up any 
difficult path, may feel himself the member of an invisible army. 
“Burns, Shelley, are with us; they fight from their graves.” 
A woman in his position struggles onward, in an important 
sense, alone. She must live on aspirations which find no echo 
in the ideal past, and till we have tried it, none can measure 
this loss. 

A man and woman, we believe, are formed to appreciate 
each other’s characteristic excellences, just as language is formed 
to express the relation of subject and object. We are not con- 
scious of flagrant exaggeration in asserting that no woman can 
appreciate womanliness, no man manliness. But a man who is 
not specially manly, and a woman who is not specially womanly, 
may each have a part to play in the world, may each have 
known what it is to forego the pleasant wrong, to struggle after 
the painful right. They will never, probably, entirely under- 
stand each other. What we have called the law of inversion 
tends to separate them; they have exchanged the positive for 
the negative pole of the magnet of sex. All the more 
is it needed that the human basis should be widened, and a 
depth attained below the ebb and flow of contrasts. And to 
pass beyond those limits, we must learn to recognise them. We 
may set before ourselves the aim to be approached, if we fail 
to reach it. And in proportion as it is approached, we believe 
that a source of healing will be opened for some of the world’s 
worst ills. 





REFORM IN WOMAN’S DRESS. 

\W" quite agree with Dr. Richardson, whose recent lecture 

/ at the London Institution on “Health and Dress” 
contained much that was excellent, in thinking it the duty of 
every one to cultivate good fashion in dress, and that it should 
not be treated as an unimportant matter. It is especially 
necessary that the fiushion should be good, and that beautiful, 
becoming, and convenient costume should be the rule, not 
the. exception, in order that the difficulties arising when 
individuals alone start reforms in such things should be 
obviated. The first difficulty in such a proceeding would 
arise from the objection which individuals of taste would have 
to appearing peculiar, and their persons from starting any 
new costume which, however sensible and beautiful, would be 
conspicuous. Vain, courageous women might not object to 
their appearance being conspicuous, but the influence of these 
would not be likely to tempt the finer, more sensitive disposi- 
tions to follow their example, in imitating any fashion which 
would make their appearance remarkable. English women be- 
longing to the class who lead fashion feel, as a rule, too uncom- 
fortable under the sense that their appearance is a matter of 
curiosity to undergo, for any principle of right or wrong 
in the matter of clothes, the penance of being stared at; and 
certainly the good-taste which is so closely connected with 
the sense of right and wrong is more infringed by the 
attracting of special attention, even when the desire to do 
so is not the aim, than by any accommodation of dress to 
merely ridiculous fashions. But why should fashions be 
ridiculous 2? That most of our modern fashions in dress are 
ridiculous, and some outrageous, must be owned, by all who give 
any serious consideration to the subject. Dr. Richardson said 
most truly that the errors of fashion in dress resulted chiefly 
from the fact that such fashions were dictated by vain, ignorant 
persons, who were neither skilled in art nor in the rules of 
health, and who, moreover, we should add, viewed a perpetual 
change in fashion as necessary from a commercial point of 
view. It is self-evident that the success of the milliners’ trade 
depends on the quantity of clothes their customers buy, and, 
because the handsome materials of which expensive dresses are 
made, do not really wear out quickly enough to suit the com- 
mercial interests of the milliners, the interest of the trade con- 
sists in making the fashion as quickly out of date and “ old- 
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fashioned” as possible, that is, in changing the fashion quickly 
and often, to induce women to buy more clothes than they really 
want. Milliners, of course, like all other indispensable members 
of the community, must live; but it ought not to be at the ex- 
pense of vulgarising the appearance of their customers, and of 
the hundreds, or rather thousands, who copy the costume of 
women of influence. 

We think it lies in the power of women of position and 
importance, particularly with those whose beauty favours any 
costume they may adopt, to effect a wholesome change. There 
are many beautiful women of position in the present London 
world who have artistic tastes, who draw a little, who are 
interested in and appreciate the society of artists, and who 
would, if they could, help the living art movement which has 
been born in the last forty years. In no way could these help 
it so successfully, we believe, as in taking some trouble to 
reform and refine women’s costume. To dress so that their 
aspect, and that of all who imitate their fashion, should be 
beautiful in the sense which satisfies a fine and pure taste, would 
be torender, not only to‘art and artists, but to the world at large, 
avery great benefit. There is now no difficulty in obtaining 
beautiful materials. In colour and texture there are materials 
now being made by the firm of William Morris, and also by 
other firms, which are as beautiful in their way as anything 
that Venice or the East ever manufactured ; but the form, the 
way in which dresses are made, the irrational and ugly way in 
which clothes are adapted to the forms of the human body, in 
order to try and make these forms suit an unnatural theory of 
what the body ought to be like, is very much behind the best 
and most refined English taste of the time. Such mistakes 
result, we believe, from our having such an unquestioning faith in 
French taste, and also from our women imitating men’s costume, 
an imitation originating in fast society, but which in certain 
details of dress has spread through all classes, and which 
even Parisian taste deigns to adopt. We should certainly 
have thought men’s dress too unpardonably ugly to inspire 
a desire to imitate it; but, as it is to the interest of 
tailors to make clothes for women as well as for men, some 
have managed ingeniously to roll the ugliness of men’s and 
women’s attire into one, such an effort producing figures 
in ulsters and billycock hats,—which puzzle us as to their 
sex, and which remind us, in their foldless, hard, solid tight- 
ness, of the little wooden figures out of the Noah’s Arks. Of 
course, there is no question of beauty where men’s dress is con- 
cerned. Its form is so uncompromisingly ugly, that on no pre- 
text whatever can a man devote much time or thought to it, 
without his efforts towards beauty being so obviously a failure, 
as far as his clothes go, that the attempt cannot fail of being 
ridiculous as well as frivolous. But this thorough-going ugli- 
ness in the present man’s costume has its good side, for it leaves 
the mind of the wearer free at least from the teasing worry of 
having to think about clothes. No thought or attention can 
make them materially better while the law of fashion insists 
on high hats, swallow-tail coats, and the even thickening of 
the leg, hiding the narrowing of the ankle, which gives the 
spring to the figure necessary for grace in any movement. 
But though our sense of beauty, if we have any, must 
be outraged by the grotesque distortions of the human 
form involved in wearing such misshapen garments, still 
the wearer is left free from those unwholesome trammels 
to the body and those cares of the mind with which so 
many women afilict themselves. or it must be remem- 
bered that when women adopt a masculine style of dress, 
they do not renounce the fundamentally unwholesome and ugly 
fashions of the modern feminine attire,—the tight stays, the 
high heels, the strangled throats, which Dr. Richardson so 
wisely finds fault with; they renounce only graceful, flowing 
lines, the beauty of light and shade in stuffs and silks, and 
all, in fact, which could make a garment harmonious with the 
beauty of the human form in its natural state, and with the 
backgrounds which nature in all her aspects gives us. To the 
worst follies of fashion we remain constant, and these worst 
follies are the results of our following French fashions in dress, 
—fashions which, we believe, are as truly ugly, judged by a 
standard of noble beauty, as it is possible to find, though the 
ugliness be disguised by French finish and French cleverness. 
Yet these fashions have deformed the appearance of all the 
richer classes throughout Europe and America for many years 
past. What is this French taste, which is believed in more 
firmly than any dogma of religion, by so many? Crinolines, 











high heels, and tight stays,—do not all these monstrosities owe 
their existence to the French taste, and do these not emanate. 
distinctly from an utter insensibility to what is really ugly 2 
Yet have not all civilised nations renounced any really national 
opinion as to the best clothing their women are to wear, and do not 
milliners from all countries flock to Paris to be instructed in the. 
art of how they are to dress their customers? If we are bold 
enough to declare French fashions truly ugly, we must assuredly 
find some reason to account for their world-wide popularity, 
The French have undoubtedly an instinct for a certain kind 
of fitness in external matters, a gift of ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment and combination of effects, novel, and even fascinating, to 
the eye. As a nation, they may be said to have a true 
genius for arranging an effect, and this genius they develope 
with great industry, and a superabundant vanity. These 
qualities work together in producing a cleverness and finish in 
execution unrivalled in the civilised products of any other: 
country. Nothing is carelessly passed over, in good 
French work ; nothing is too small or too evanescent for 
the good French workman and workwoman to employ 
their ingenuity on. With their special kind of taste, they 
flavour the material world with a savour of art; but do they 
not also, it may be asked, flavour their art with too strong 
a savour of their material world? If a French cook can mix 
and elaborate the appearance of a mayonnaise so that it might 
almost be classed as a work of art, does not the French painter 
too often lower his art till its chief worth lies in what it suggests 
of what is material only ? And if we look closely into the subject, 
probably we shall find that the more the arts rise in the scale of 
human interest, the less can the French taste satisfy us in such 
arts. For instance, in cooking they are supreme, as also in the 
arrangement of all cheerful comforts, where no ewsthetic long. 
ings touch on the moral and religious necessities of northern 
nations; in dress, though we defy so much of the world in say- 
ing so, they fail entirely, if the vérité vraie in this matter of 
good dressing lies in the arrangement of garments which 
develope and accentuate all the nobility of form to be found in 
the human figure, and all the beauty of the materials used for 
such garments. Apparently the French are wanting in the sense 
of beauty in structure, and their sensibilities are also blunt with 
regard to the beauty of form and movement. No sense of 
beauty deters French taste from working out its ingenuity on 
extravagant fancies. Thus they tilt down the feet by high-pointed 
heels till, as a great English artist has said, many feet become 
more the shape of hoofs than of human extremities; they nip 
the figure in two with tight-lacing, exactly where every ease 
and play should be given to show the swaying grace of neces- 
sary and beautiful movements; and if crinolines have subsided, 
French invention is ingenious in finding some way of tighten- 
ing or puffing a dress, so that the dress and the figure that 
wears it, should be two distinct forms, with separate actions, and 
often contradictory movements. But why, then, does every 
modern society imitate the taste that invents such ridiculous 
fashions,—indeed, more than imitate, exaggerate and caricature 
them ? It is probably because they are carried out with such 
inimitable skill, that their real ugliness and silliness are disguised 
to people whose minds are somewhat vague, and whose senses 
are somewhat blunt in external matters, and who follow the 
lead of those who put such practical, industrious energy into the 
subject, and whose self-assurance inspires faith in other less 
self-confident natures. And undoubtedly, if we are to have 
French fashions, let us have the merits as well as the absurdi- 
ties. If they are ugly, certainly English, German, and Italian 
copies of them are more so. ‘This is natural, as in execution 
lie their only merits, and it is easy to imitate and exaggerate 
the eccentricities of French taste; but it requires a different 
kind of temperament than that possessed either by the English, 
German, or Italian nations, to put so much vital interest into 
the details of costume as would produce the perfection of work- 
manship which we see in the details of French garments. For 
instance, in French lingeric, some of the collars and cuffs, like 
the mayonnaises, almost rise to the worth of works of art; and 
again, in their artificial flowers. What imitative skill, 
what an eye for colour and form, are now evinced in the manu- 
facture of many of these, a skill and eye worthy of a more 
satisfactory art; for here, again, the French seem to us to 
have introduced an utterly wrong fashion. As works of art, 
artificial flowers are not legitimate, chiefly because of their 
want of durability ; as manufactures, they must, by all who 
really care for flowers, be resented, as caricatures of things 
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whose perfect loveliness makes it almost sacrilege to imitate 
them in any rough-and-ready way. 

We do not wish it to be understood that we so much deprecate 
Trench fashions for French people, as we object that English 
pevple should consider it necessary to copy them. There is gener- 
ally a somewhat grotesque element in the manner in which we 
carry out our engouements for French fashions; we often manage 
to make ourselves rather ridiculous, as an elephant does if he tries 
to skip about like a lighter and more frivolous animal. In dress, 
as in al other matters, there is a distinct interest in the char- 
acteristic individualities of national taste; in the most absurd, 
genuine national costumes there is something which, in remind- 
ing you of the nation’s character, gives an appropriateness to 
the garments, that produces a satisfactory effect, however pre- 
posterous such costume may be in theory. In some future 
number, w2 may perhaps try to discover some national character- 
istics which would render an English national costume interest- 
ing; and also, to suggest a few ways in which such a costume 
could be carried out without ruining the milliners, or any other 
worthy class of industrious workers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—It has been objected to the proposal that the Master of 
the Rolls should represent the University of London in Parlia- 
ment, that it is against the spirit of the Judicature Acts that a 
Judge should sit in the House of Commons. <An objection that 
anything which is expressly permitted by an Act of Parliament 
is against its spirit does not strike one as intrinsically very 
weighty ; but it may be worth while to examine the point a 
little more closely. What is the real meaning of the enact- 
ment disqualifying future Judges of the Superior Courts 
from sitting in the House of Commons? It cannot be sug- 
gested that the duties of making and interpreting the 
law,—legislative and judicial functions,—are in themselves 
incompatible, since the House of Lords has not only a 
large complement of Judges, but is at once a House of legis- 
lature and the highest judicial tribunal of the country. Nor 
can it be said that the open adoption of a political party is 
unbecoming in a Judge, since the highest Judge of the land is 
of necessity a partisan. The only reasonable distinction which 
can be drawn between the two Houses, in their effect upon the 
judicial character, has reference to the mode of entering them. 
It is quite intelligible that Parliament should consider the pro- 
cess of popular election somewhat hostile to the dignity which 
surrounds an occupant of the Judicial Bench. The hard fight- 
ing of a contested election, the energetic canvas, the continual 
speeches, the interrogatories of public meetings, and the general 
attitude forced upon a candidate for the representation of a 
popular constituency, have in them something foreign to the 
quiet, and composure, and detachment of mind which we like 
to associate with the Bench. But to none of these objections 
is the representation of a University open. For such a con- 
stituency there are no speeches to be made, no addresses to 
be issued, no canvassing to be undertaken. The candidates 
stand in the position which, perhaps, in an ideal system they 
should occupy everywhere. ‘They place themselves unreservedly 
in the hands of the constituency, and remain mere spectators of 
the contest, if contest there be. And in this great contrast 
obviously lies the answer also to the subsidiary and more per- 
sonal objection which has been made,—that there is an incon- 
sistency on the part of Sir George Jessel in retiring from the 
representation of Dover, and in now consenting to place his 
services at the disposal of his University. Between the two 
cases, there is precisely that distinction which gives the pro- 
vision of the Judicature Act meaning and force in the one, and 
renders it a mere technical bar in the other. The present Master 
of the Rolls is admittedly not within the operation of the enact- 
ment. To bow to the meaning of it, in a case obviously within 
that meaning, is widely different from refusing to enter political 
life under wholly different circumstances, from regard to an 
enactment having neither literal nor reasonable application to 
the case in point. 

To the minds of many Graduates, indeed, the exceptional posi- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls must be a most potent reason 
why he should represent the University. He is practically pre- 
cluded from entering the House of Commons by any other 





channel. It is beyond doubt that so powerful an intellect should 
make its weight felt in the national councils, especially when 
legislation upon subjects with which that intellect is most at 
home is imminent. What more fitting than that the University 
which has produced so great a lawyer should afford him access 
to Parliament, until the time when the inevitable result of so 
distinguished a judicial career shall give him a place in the 
Legislature without such aid ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Liperat ELector. 





THE CAUCUS SYSTEM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your article on the Caucus should remove much of the 
prejudice and misconception which surround the subject. But 
you do not say that the really objectionable part of the Caucus 
system is forced upon it by certain arrangements which I fear 
you are still inclined to favour. It is contended by many that 
the Caucus is despotic, and forces voters to sacrifice personal 
inclination to party machinery. You justly point out that the 
Caucus has no “ sanction ;” that it can only advise, not compel ; 
and that electors may vote in defiance of it, if they choose, under 
the ballot. Yet the fact remains that in many cases electors 
do consent to be so governed, and to give up their right of free 
choice. In the recent Elections, many a man has voted for A 
and B, when he would have liked to plump for A; or for AandC, 
when B was the only one of the three Liberal candidates for whom 
he really cared. At Leeds, the Liberals have a majority of 10,000, 
and are clearly entitled to all three Members; but in order to get 
them, each man would have to vote as he is told, for A and B, 
or Band C, and so on. ‘This voluntary restriction which elec- 
tors impose upon themselves is rendered necessary by the nature 
of three-cornered constituencies; and the fault lies with that 
attempt to secure minority representation, not with the Caucus. 
Take, again, School Board elections. The object is to place 
eight Liberals on a Board of fifteen. In order to do this, you, 
who vote in the north ward, are told to vote for three named 
candidates, though you may prefer some of the other five for 
whom your friend of the south ward is instructed to vote. This 
restriction of your liberty is very undesirable, yet it is only by 
submitting to it that you can secure the maintenance of the 
policy which you think right. I find, with regret, that the 
Spectator considers the results of the principle of cumulative 
voting, asserted by Mr. Forster in his Education Act, as “ com- 
pletely satisfactory.” In my humble judgment, it is the worst 
feature in the Act. But whether best or worse, on other 
grounds there can be no doubt that it, hke the three-cornered 
device, places us on the horns of a dilemma. Either we must 
vote as we are told by the Caucus, or we must submit 
to the rule of a minority. Let the saddle be put on the right 
horse. Your argument vindicates the Caucus system in singly 
represented constituencies. I add that in others the repression 
of individual inclinations is rendered necessary, not by the 
Caucus, but by attempts to preserve the so-called rights of 
minorities. 

The system, conveniently described by the American word 
* Caucus,”” when properly worked, gives to each elector the 
maximum of control and interest in the choice of a representa- 
tive. At present, the rights of most Liberal electors are practi- 
cally limited to voting for the one or two candidates nominated 
by an irresponsible Committee. This arrangement seems to 
suit Conservatives, but it disheartens Liberals, and deadens 
their interest in politics; and to it I believe the present repre- 
sentation of the Home Counties to be largely due. In West 
Surrey, for example, where there has been no contest, the 
Liberals scattered through the district feel left out in 
the cold, with no voice in the question whether to 
fight or no; and if so, for whom. Can it be wondered 
that the numerous Liberals in Epsom, Ewell, and else- 
where show little sign of interest in politics? I venture 
to say that if local Liberal Associations were  repre- 
sented at the Central Council, so that each district in the 
division had a voice in the common policy, Liberalism would 
revive, and political education would advance at a rapid rate. 
The Caucus system, so far from being repressive of individual 
liberty, may and ought to be worked so as to give each elector 
his full share of political influence in his constituency, and I 
know of no other system which eyen promises to do so.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Leatherhead, Muy 1st. M. W. Moceripce. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE LATE GOVERNMENT. 
(lo THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sin,-—In your issue of last Saturday, you attribute the heavy 
defeat of the late Government to its “cynical character and 
immoral sympathies.” Perhaps you will allow me to give you 
an instance in support of your assertion. I have just had the 
greatest satisfaction in giving in more than one constituency 
Liberal votes, which would have been Conservative in 1874, had 
I then been on the Register. This was principally the result of 
Slave Circulars, Turkish proclivities, and Ministerial equivo- 
cations. In fact, it had become a matter of conscience. If I 
may put the explanation in other words, I should say that the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield came into office because no 
one had any means of knowing or suspecting what such a 
Government, backed by a majority, would be; and that it died 
because of the moral repulsion it created, as soon as its tenden- 
cies were discovered.—I am, Sir, &c., M.A., Oxon. 

P.S.—With regard to the Conservative majorities at Oxford 
and Cambridge, I account for them in this way. The gener- 
ality of Graduates take their names off their College books on 
arriving at their M.A. Degree, but the country parsons, as é 
rule, keep theirs on, so that the electors mostly belong to one of 
the least progressive classes of the community. The active 
master-spirits of the Universities are, I believe, mainly Liberal; 
this is certainly the case at Oxford, so that it would be a very 
unfair assumption to suppose that the highest culture leads in 
the opposite direction. 





THE DEAD-LOCK IN ALBANIA. 
(TO THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Si1r,—It is curious to observe how certain Berlin and Viennese 
correspondents dwell upon the difficulty of doing anything in 
Albania, as though the people of that region had a special 
privilege in way of lawlessness, which Europe was bound to 
respect. The Turkish Government is quite unable to control 
the Albanian “ Leaguers,” who shoot Pashas like pigeons if 
they do not give satisfaction, and who set at detiance the 
nominal authority of the Sultan. Therefore it seems to be as- 
sumed by our Continental instructors that nothing farther can 
The Treaty of Berlin 
may be permanently disregarded, and Montenegro may be 
coolly deprived of the hard-earned fruits of her recent struggles. 
All this may be done, because a few thousand determined men 
refuse to obey their distant Sovereign. What would Germans 
have said to the resistance of the people of any territory ceded 
to them, especially if the defeated Government kept up rela- 
tions with such people? Is it not a fact that the whole strength 
of Turkey, as far as it goes, is at the back of these Albanians ? 
They have excellent arms, supplied them by the Porte, they are 
alowed to capture any amount of ammunition, and, whilst they 
appear to be independent of all outside control, they are prac- 
tically reinforced at short intervals by the arrival of regular 
troops from Salonica, who make common cause with the 
League. Surely, Sir, it is time that this farce should be put an 
end to. If the Sultan cannot control his Albanians, as appears 
really to be the case, he must no longer be allowed to give them 
any help or support. 
soldiers into a disturbed provinee, and then explain that they 
will not act against the chief disturbers, because they are of the 
same religion as themselves. Once cut off from all Turkish 
assistance, the Albanians, brave as they are, would soon have to 
come to such terms with their neighbours of Servia, Greece, and 
Montenegro as the Powers might think fit to ordain. But so 
long as the present game is allowed to be played, Turkey 
actually profits by the anarchy to which her crimes and 
blunders have reduced her. We Liberals are often twitted with 
the difficulty of carrying out any Eastern policy but that of the 
late Ministry. 
Let us firmly urge upon our allies the isolation of Albania to 
the point of bringing the mountaineers to reason, and the 
League will cease to be a source of danger to European peace, 


be done witb the unruly mountaineers. 


It is mere trifling with Europe to send 


Here is a small beginning, in way of a change. 


and become even an advantage, as giving us something definite 
in the way of local authority to deal with.— I am, Sir, &e., 
Hitary SKINNER. 





THE CUMULATIVE VOTE. 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—May I ask how you can assert that the “results ” of the 
cumulative vote “have been generally regarded as completely 





9. 


satisfactory ?” These are strong words, and I am at a loss to 
see how they can be justified, with such results before us as 
those which we had, for instance, in the last School-Board con- 
tests in Manchester and Leeds. In the city of Manchestera 
clergyman persuades about a thousand voters to cumulate ali 
their votes upon him, and thus secures his return to the Bard 
In Leeds, Mr. de Morgan, in the same way and with compara- 
tively few supporters, rushes to the top of the poll. I an not 
concerned to say whether a certain measure of cumulation may 
or may not be advisable, but when, as at present, an irsignifi- 
cant minority, not a minority fairly claiming representation, 
can force itself not only into notice, but into power I fail to 
understand how such results can be described as being “ com- 
pletely satisfactory.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wirksworth. 


Cranes N. Cottyys. 


POPULATION AND REPRESENTATION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sm,—Will you allow me a few words of rejoinder to Mr. Hare's 
letter in your impression of Saturday last, which has, to use his 
own expression, rather “astounded me?” I am certaimly sur- 
prised to find Mr. Hare in any degree supporting the present 
system, and still more surprised to find myself accused of in- 
justice to Scotland, for one object of my letter was to point out 
the under-representation of Scottish boroughs and the over- 
representation of Irish, and to imply that it would be both 
sound policy and fair-play for the present Government to effect 
a transfer of some seats. 

With the Scottish statistics before me, I find it difficult to 
understand Mr. Hare. As the boroughs are now grouped—and 
I made no suggestion of alteration—there is not one which 
would suffer by the disfranchisement of boroughs under 7,000, 
for the smallest group is the Wigtown Burghs, witha population 
of 9,738. If, on the other hand, all grouping were abandoned, 
and every plan stood on its own merits, the result would be, 
that instead of fifteen groups returning fifteen Members, and 
comprising seventy-two towns or villages, there would be one 
town (Leith) returning two Members, twenty-four towns be- 
tween 7,000 and 25,000 returning one Member each, and forty- 
seven small towns (seven of them under 1,000) disfranchised, or 
rather absorbed in their respective counties. This is not two- 
thirds of the total number of boroughs, but even if it were, there 
seems no sufficient reason why such diminutive places should 
retain shares in Members other than those for their counties. 
If it is thought well to group boroughs in England and Ireland 
as is done in Scotland and Wales, there can be no objection. ! 
merely wished to point out the absurdity of the present plan, 
which gives 5,000 persons in Marlborough the same political 
weight as 90,000 in Aberdeen.—I am, Sir, &e., H. 


ART. 
— 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Some answer must, we suppose, be given here to that question 
which has been upon everybody’s lips during the last week, and 
which may be put in its shortest form as, “Is the Academy 
worse than usual ?” We should say, “ No, it is not worse than 
usual; in some ways it is not even so bad, but it is duller.” It 
is not so bad in the sense that there are few examples of glare- 
ing incompetence from the hands of the Academicians and 
Associates, such as have gained the exhibition an unenviable 
notoriety during the last few years, and the general level of the 
work is much the same as usual. One or two characteristics 
and peculiarities of this year’s show we will speak of briefiy in 
this notice, but we shall reserve all detailed criticism for a later 
date, when a slight attempt will be made to classify the works 
exhibited, both as to subject and merit. 

Perhaps the most curious Academic change of this year is the 
successor who has been found to the vacant honours of Great His- 
torical Painter, a post which, though it does not appear on the 
list of Academic offices, has only been omitted from the lack of 
vandidates. ‘This year, however, one of the most recently elected 
Associates has rushed boldly in upon that sacred ground, where 
angels have been loth to linger, and hurling a cataract of ban- 
ners, star-spangled and otherwise, glittering decorations, gor- 
geous robes, and brilliant uniforms, upon a canvas large enough 
to entirely fill one side of the seventh gallery, has given us an 
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—— 
historical picture of an entirely new and original kind, “with 
startling effects, lights, and machinery, for this time only !” 
The name of this great work is somewhat long, but we feel sure 
our readers will forgive us for quoting it in its entirety. No. 
625, “Tue Iueerian AsseMBLAGE HELD AT Devi, By THE Vice- 
poy, Lorp Lytton, and attended by the principal chiefs of the 
Indian Empire. This picture is to be presented by the people of 
India to Her Majesty the Queen, in commemoration of the assump- 
tion by Her Mujesty of the title of Empress of India.” We have 
transcribed the exact title, and preserved the manner in which 
it is printed in the Academy Catalogue, as it appeared to us 
not without a grim significance that canitals were given to 
the Imperial Assemblage and Lord Lytton, and that Her Majesty 
the Queen sank into the comparative obscurity of italics, while 
the “ principal chiefs of the Indian Empire,” who may be thought 
perhaps to be somewhat concerned in the matter, are described 
in ordinary type. 

It is impossible to do much more than laugh at the pompous 
title or the pretentious performance of Mr. Prinsep. Serious 
criticism would be out of place, if bestowed upon this half-acre of 
canvas, which tries, as Mr. Ruskin said of the Renaissance 
Sculpture, “to be grand by bigness.” Perhaps it was almost an 
impossibility to make a good picture out of such a subject, but 
certainly it need not have been so crudely coloured, so coarsely 
painted, and so discordant in its general effect However, 
as the people of India are to give it to the Queen, we 
may suppose that it is satisfactory to a larger number of ad- 
mirers than will have the pleasure of seeing it at Burlington 
House, and it may be presumed that her Majesty is possessed 
of some spacious and not too easily accessible apartment, in 
which the modest merits of this * people's tribute’? may be 
allowed to bloom unseen. 

Mr. E. J. Poynter's picture this year deserves honourable 
recognition, as it shows the artist is not above retracing his 
steps, and seeking to retrieve his reputation, which latter 
seemed last year fading rapidly away, as if it had met one of 
Lewis Carroll's “ Boojums.” —* The Visit of Venus to Auscula- 
pius” is an enlarged replica in oil of a small water-colour, 
which we remember seeing at the Dudley Gallery about seven 
years ago. ‘The picture is not, as many of the papers have been 
foolishly saying, a great one, nor does it in any way pretend to 
greatness. There is no attempt to treat the subject with any 
amount of dramatic force, or to give individuality to the actors. 
The figures are small, and though very monotonous in colour, 
are graceful in arrangement, and the accessories of foliage and 
architecture, painted carefully and quietly, produce an effect 
which, though a little heavy, is richer than Mr. Poynter’s back- 
grounds are wont to be. The colour, too, is far less ugly than 
usual, though the draperies of A¢sculapius and his attendant in 
ared robe, show Mr. Poynter's usual inability to manage any- 
thing like pure tints. Probably the worst thing in the picture 
is the awkwardness of the composition on the right-hand side of 
the picture, where a girl at a fountain is stretching out her 
hand to one of Venus’s attendants, who on her part does the 
same. These two figures, by which Mr. Poynter has endea- 
voured to link one part of the composition to the other, give an 
air of artificiality to the whole picture, and detract a good deal 
from the beauty of the main group. On the whole, Mr. Poynter 
must be congratulated on having accomplished something which 
he has hitherto failed in, for with all its defects, this is distinctly 
a pretty picture, and hitherto this artist, despite his talent and 
his industry, has not been able to master the secret of beauty. 

Such honours as the Academy can bestow, should be given 
this year to Mr. F. Dicksee, a painter who in the course of 
the last four exhibitions has produced three pictures which 
have been not only of marked interest and originality, but have 
been painted throughout with an amount of care and thorough- 
ness of work such as we could hardly parallel in the work of a 
young painter. ‘There is another reason why Mr. Dicksee’s 
work should receive public and honourable recognition from 
any society which constitutes itself the arbiter and rewarder of 
artistic merit, and that is, for the aim of his pictures, no less 
than for their actual merit. There is visible in all the work of 
this young painter not only the desire to succeed as an artist, 
but the determination of doing so without giving way to tricks 
of effect, to false sentiment, or to cheap and attractive vul- 
garities of treatment and subject. His work is, ina very notice- 
able degree, grave and earnest, feeling strongly, and yet reticent 
of its feeling; caring much for beauty, and yet not caring for it 
to the exclusion of other matters, and chiefly seeming as if 





the artist was not in the habit of allowing himself to be 
earried away by his subject, however thoroughly he was in 
harmony with it. The portrait-picture of Sir W. G. and Lady 
Welby Gregory, called by Mr. Dicksee “ The House-builders,” 
is by far, to our mind, the greatest work yet produced by this 
artist, though it is hardly likely to be so popular as either the 
“Harmony” or the “Evangeline.” In some ways, too, the 
picture has faults such as were not to be found in either of the 
last-named works; but these faults are not of the essence of 
the composition, nor do they counterbalance the wonderful 
advance in manipulative skill here shown. The painting of the 
gold and silver embroidery of the table-cover in this last work, 
is the finest piece of realistic painting in the exhibition, and 
indeed all the accessories of the picture are nearly equally good. 
The chief fault in the work is in the attitude and face of Lady 
Gregory, both of which are a little awkward and unpleasing. 
The figure is over-dressed, too, and over-weighted with its dress, 
so that the slender waist seems as if it would sink under the bur- 
den of the crimson velvet and gold ornaments above it. Both face 
and attitude of the man’s portrait are good, easy, and dignified. 
And we must repeat,in conclusion, that work of this class is ex- 
cessively rare, and should receive the stamp of public approval, 
given freely and heartily. The small head by Mr. Dicksee 
called “ Benedicite ” is also of great beauty, and is free from 
that somewhat unreal softness of texture which is the only fault 
to be found with the contributions of Sir Frederick Leighton. 
We mention this here, as, in general style of beauty and dress, 
Mr. Dicksee’s “ Benedicite” is something of the same type as 
the heads which the President paints so often and so well. If 
we might say a word of warning to Mr. Dicksee, it would be 
that he should carefully guard himself against a certain hard- 
ness of tone, which seems as if it might grow upon him. There 
is in this great portrait-picture, a sort of feeling that the artist 
has put (and painted beautifully) a quantity of attractive things 
together, but has not fused them; the crucible has been there, 
but the fire has been wanting, or else not quite’ hot enough. 
Had the work been even a little less complete, it might have 
been more attractive; had the artist failed a little here and 
there, perhaps his ultimate success would have been more 
certain. 

THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

[SECOND NOTICE. } 

We have here to conclude onr notice of the Old Water-colour 
Society, and first of the pictures sent by Mr. J. W. North. His 
works in this exhibition are three in number (71, 91, 201), the 
two best being the tirst and last. All of these are pictures of 
Algerian scenery, and all have small figures introduced into the 
composition. Let us take their demerits first, of which the 
chief seems to us to be a very singular absence of individual 
feeling, very difficult to explain clearly. When an old Greek 
made a perfect statue, he made it (so, at least, says one school 
of wstheticians) with absolutely no feeling save that of enjoy- 


ment of its beauty,—all other meaning, all other motive was 
unnecessary ; he wished simply to produce a beautiful thing, 
he produced it, and it was good. Now, the nearest approach 
in painting to this Greek feeling (we are not saying that 
we agree with those whose opinions we have quoted) is 
the work of ‘Titian; as far as we can see, it has no 
other motive than to be beautiful; all trace of the Christian 
element is absent from it (most absent when we should 
expect it to be most present, namely, in his religious pic- 
tures), and the work is, so far, absolutely in the spirit of the 
antique. But it is a very curious thing to note, though a little 
consideration will convince any Art student of the truth ot 
the fact, that there has never been in the world a school of 
landscape painting, or even a single great landscape painter 
whose motive has been similar to tnat of the Greek sculptor cr 
the Venetian artist. Landscape painters have sought beautiful 
scenes, and painted them with more or less ability; but the 
greater the man, the more individual, the more personal to him- 
self and to men in general, have been his pictures. And so 
truly is this the case, that the rank of great landscape-painters 
might almost be determined by reference to this fact alone. 
Beauty sought per se in landscape, has always hitherto destroyed 
itself, and people have turned ignorautly but determinedly from 
the compositions of snowy Alps, clustered vines, and deep-blue 
waters of Italy, to gaze with greater pleasure upon David Cox’s 
muddy lanes, sheltered by dark trees, beneath whose shadows the 
peasants plod wearily homeward; or on a picture of some bleak 
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expanse of rain-beaten moorland, across which a belated traveller 
struggles in the teeth of the wind. 

Well, it is just this clement, this seeking of beauty, 
without meaning, which is most characteristic of Mr. 
North’s work, which has rendered all he has done hitherto 
somewhat repellent to us, and which goes far to spoil the 
interest even of the very splendid examples which he sends to 
the Water-colour Gallery this year. And it is right that we 
should state explicitly that two at least out of these three 
works are, in the strict sense of the words, very splendid, and 
as such deserve the earnest attention of all visitors to the 
Gallery. ‘There is in them a luxuriance of beauty, a prodi- 
gality of loveliness, such as it would be difficult to find 
paralleled in the whole of modern Art. Let any of our 
readers think for a moment of the grey absence of 
colour, which constitutes one great division (the foreign) of 
modern landscape, or of the thin, bright prettiness, which 
forms the claim to beauty of the older members of what 
is called the pwre water-colour school,—of such men as 
Mr. Fred. Taylor, Mr. Birket Foster, Mr. Alfred Fripp, or 
Mr. Collingwood Smith; or lastly, at the thick, strong tints, 
laid on with great care and minuteness, but also, alas! witha 
lack of freshness of effect, and a dreadful plaster-like consist- 
ency of texture, of those artists who are toiling faithfully, but 
sometimes, we fear, hopelessly in the steps of the late Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Pinwell. Let him think for a minute of these 
three schools of landscape, which between them make up almost 
all that can be called water-colour landscape in Hngland, 
and then, with the remembrance full in his mind, turn 
to a picture of Mr. North’s, and note the difference. ‘The 
first thing that strikes the eye is, uadoubtedly, a likeness 
to the richer examples of the late Fred. Walker’s colouring, to 
those strong rich hues which were yet both subtle and delicate ; 
which seemed to combine, in a manner previously unknown, 
the power and depth of oil, with the tenderness and freshness 
of water-colour. Noticeable, too, in this respect, of likeness to 
Walker, is Mr. North’s use of body-colour glazed with trans- 
parent tints, as, for instance, in the painting of the roses in the 
first of the examples in this Gallery. But this resemblance does 
not extend very far. Nothing could be much more unlike the 
perfectly definite and clearly brilliant touch of Mr. Walker, 
than Mr. North’s rapid, irregular manner of working, a man- 
ner which gives the eflect of wandering from place to place in 
his picture, working now here, now there, and finally, that 
seeing so much more beauty than he can compass, he stays his 
hand altogether, and sends his picture out to exhibition 
as little finished or as much so, as one of 
fancies. Precious fruits, lovely flowers, misty blue seas and 
skies, quaint white-walled buildings, beneath whose shade 


Turner’s wilder 


stand dusky girlish forms in rich robes, a general atmosphere of 
sunshine, and a country in which cultivation struggles vainly 
against the rich growth of tropical nature; all these elements 
of beauty or interest are crowded together by Mr. North into his 
works, almost without arrangement, their details only “ revealing 
themselves coyly and slowly ” (as Lawrence once said in one of 
his novels), “like strange shapes of beauty seen beneath the 
waves of the Indian sea.’ Those who care to study an interest- 
ing and wholly original phase of landscape art, would do well to 
give some time to these works, and also to the large oil picture 
which Mr. North sends to this year’s Grosvenor Gallery ; though 
the latter is hardly, to our mind, quite as attractive as the 
examples in the Water-colour Exhibition. 

The remaining works of interest in this Gallery we can only 
allude to brietly and generally, though there are several of great 
interest. Mr. Alfred Hunt has three small landscapes of 
“Greta” and. “ Rokeby” scenery, similar to the large work he 
sends to the Academy this year, which we shall mention ata 
later date. Mr. Albert Goodwin sends several small works, all 
of them interesting and original in treatment, and all, therefore, 
carefully put either on the ceiling or the floor, by the judicious 
Hanging Committee. Of these, the sketch of the Ponte Vecchio, 
at Florence, is a very clever attempt at an unusual effect of sun- 
light. Sir John Gilbert’s “ Battle of the Standard ” is in his old 
style of Drury-Lane warfare, but is fine in colour and poetical 
in its composition. For strength of painting and thoroughly 
determined aim, nothing in the Gallery can be compared 
to Mr. G. P. Boyce’s “ Shillingford, on the Thames.” The 
painting of the reilections in the still water, of the 
absolute repose of the country scene, which seems to be 
lying asleep in the warm sunshine, and the combined beauty 








and truth of the colouring, make up a picture which is 
as fine as anything Mr. Boyce has yet produced; and it is 
noticeable that the artist has here escaped from that some- 
what purple-grey tone which has of late been the chief char. 
acteristic of his colouring. Myr. Read has a fine interior of 
Burgos Cathedral, a good deal injured by the figures introduced, 
And there is a clever drawing of a “ Misty Morning,” by Mr, 
Cuthbert Rigby, a young artist whose works deserve attention 
for their resolute adherence to special phases of atmosphere, and 
those, ones which the every-day artist is a little apt to despise 
as unattractive. 


BOOKS. 


— 
VOSMAER’S POEMS.* 

Tur present age is one of transition and development in 
Holland. The native prose is changing, and the native verse is 
almost silent, or sounds in wavering and uncertain music. Of 
the scholars of Bilderd¥k, writers who affected to move the 
popular ear with Batavian melodies of a rather solid and stolid 
order, Isaac da Costa, who died in 1860, was the last, and per- 
haps the best. With him the old order of classic convention. 
ality passed away, but no very powerful genius arose to 
introduce a new method. Certain isolated figures attracted 
public notice, but failed to win disciples. In Potgieter, who 
died in 1875, Holland possesses a sort of obfuscated Shelley, a 
mystical lyrist of great genius, whose utterances were couched 
in a style of the most complete obscurity, and whose chief 
merit is that he recommended the great romantic pocts of the 
seventeenth century, Vondel, Huyghens, and Hooft, as far 
more worthy of notice than the tame didactic writers, like Cats, 
who had been supposed to represent the genuine Dutch genius, 
In Pieter Augustus de Genestet, too, Holland lost, at the age 
of thirty-one, the Marcellus of her poetry, a man whose fire and 
tenderness, enthusiasm and dignity of style promised to make 
him the leading writer of his age. So much beauty and worth 
were suddenly cut off by his early death in 1861. Among 
living poets, Nicholas Beets is chiefly known by his brilliant 
prose ; Ten Kate, out of sheer indolence, wastes his unmistakable 
eift in translation; and Haverschmidt (Piet Paaltjens) is at 
best but a sort of minor Heine or bolder Calverley. On the 
whole, we may claim for Vosmaer, although he also is not 
a voluminous verse-writer, the position of the first living poet 
of Holland. 

It is by his famous Vie de Reinbrandt that Mr. Vosmaer is 
known to the cultivated world of Europe. It was a pathetic 
acknowledgment of the narrow circle that a Dutch writer ad- 
dresses, for so eminent an author to select a foreign language 
for the transmission of his best ideas to the artistic public. He 
has, however, written for his own countrymen his other most 
characteristic works. In 1872, 1874, and 1876 he published 
three successive volumes of etsays, which attracted universal 
attention. In these, he displayed a polemical and critical 
genius resembling not a little that of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
There is found in both writers the same hatred of common- 
place, the same irreverence towards accepted ideas, as such, the 
same passion for antiquity and partiality for a precise style. 
With the essays of each volume Mr. Vosmaer mingled certain 
original poems, and these he has now reprinted in the volume 
They are increased in bulk by the addition of 
various new pieces, and yet the volume is small. Mr. Vosmaer 
is evidently a capricious and hyper-sensitive writer. We gather 
from the rarity and elaboration of his work, that he labours 
under the greatest difficulties of a highly-cultivated writer in 
our day,—the fear of not rising to his own lofty standard, and 
the paralysing effect of a taste too critically refined. There is 
one of his poems, however, not included in the volume before 
us, the “ Londinias,”’ a mock-epic, in hexameters, describing the 
adventures of four friends who visit our capital. This exquisite 
piece of humour is, perhaps, the most powerful of all Vosmaer’s 
original works, and it possesses a verve and inspiration which 
his more serious and finished writing sometimes lacks. 

In reading these Birds of Various Plumage, as the author 
calls them, the critic who is familiar with Dutch literature 
notices that their most prominent quality is the unique way in 
which the author has availed himself of classical form and 
antique feeling. In this he is thoroughly original, for no one 
before him in Hollandhas attempted to introduce that Renaiss- 
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ance tendency which has had so many talented followers in 
Germany, France, and England. Mr. Vosmaer, who has pub- 
lished an admirable version of the Iliad in the original metre, 
was the first poet who ever wrote hexameters in Dutch. 
The poetical literature of Holland has been sacrificed 
for three centuries to the heavy and disjointed alex- 
andrine, a form of verse wholly unsuited to the genius 
of the language. In the seventeenth century one great 
poet, Constantyn Huyghens, who was dowered with more 
splendid gifts of form and style than any Dutch writer before 
or since, attempted to attune the ears of his contemporaries to 
other harmonies than those of the harsh alexandrine, with its 
ugly resonance, like the sound of wooden shoes on the pave- 
ments of a Dutch town; but it was in vain, and none of the 
lovely metrical forms he introduced were adopted after his 
death. Of late, since the extinction of the Bilderd¥k school, a 
greater liberty of metre has been permitted, but the Dutch 
have still much to learn in this respect. We are inclined to 
think, however, that Mr. Vosmaer, in his desire to escape from 
the thraldom of conventional verse, has thrown off the con- 
straint of metrical style too completely. Many of his most 
imaginative and thoughful pieces are spoiled, to our taste, by 
the extreme irregularity of the measure in which they are 
composed. Mr. Coventry Patmore has been as irregular in 
outline in his volume of odes entitled “'The Unknown Eros,” 
but his lines are at least connected by the chain of rhyme. 
But Mr. Vosmaer is often as guileless of metrical artifice as 
Southey was in “'Thalaba,” and, to our ears, with an equally 
unpleasant effect. It is not easy to explain to a reader 
unacquainted with modern Dutch literature how very sur- 
prising and extraordinary such stanzas as these, of which we 
attempt a translation, sound to a native ear :— 
“ Sombre and desolate is the sky 

Upon the whole horizon, 

Dark are the gulfs of the ocean; 

And alone fares the brave steamer, 

Ingenious creation of man, with fire for blood 

In ker veins, and with iron for a skeleton; 

The wild tumult of the heaving breakers 

She cleaves, and with the motion of her oary claws 

Lightens the foam-smitten night. 

Gravely striding to left and to right, 

Upwards, downwards, 

He walks, with swift, harmonious tread ; 

And above him hangs the whirling smoke, 

A sooty plume, 

Shot through with fiery sparks. 

Out of the sombre gulfs 

The lovely nymphs of the sea 

Lift the silver whiteness of their arms ; 

Their long tresses, sweeping the darkness, 

Drip bright globes of glittering phosphor: 

And round the rearing monster of the sea 

They dance in the foam.” 
But Mr. Vosmaer is not always so studiously careful to neglect 
the form, and in many of his lyrical pieces he attains an ex- 
quisite delicacy of expression. Here is a song which is worthy 
of Heine, and which we would fain quote in the original, instead 
of our own imperfect language, if we had any hopes that we 
possessed enough Dutch students among our readers to make 
that course reasonable :— 





scence ; 


“In the heart of the darkness [I linger, 
In the dusk of her silent eaves, 
And the moonlight whispers love to me 
With the voice of poplar-leaves. 
That house is a shrine for worship, 
And my soul’s saint dwells within ; 
In an ecstasy of devotion 
My vespers I begin. 
And lo! as I stand there watching, 
I tremble, for I see 
Around it glowing an auriole 
Of moonlight and poesy.”’ 

In one very interesting section of these poems the author 
deals with the spiritual problems that have so deeply affected 
our own age, and in this mood of his mind the Dutch poet re- 
minds us again of Matthew Arnold, and sometimes of Clough. 
Tn the “ Rise of the Stars”’ the turn of the thought and even of 
the expression recall to an English reader Shelley’s lines in 
“ Hellas *;— 

“The Powers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding Star of Bethlehem ; 
Apollo, Pan, and Love, 
And even Olympian Jove, 
Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on them.” 


The Dutch poet carries out more minutely the idea of the con- 





fusion and distress introduced into the Hellenic Parnassus by 
the advent of Christ. “A Dream of the World” is a curious 
composition, full of the same melancholy music as fills the 
English poet’s “ Dover Beach,” but drawn through the medium 
of a temperament naturally more optimistic than that of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. In short, all these poems testify to the 
possession by their author of a rare genius of the sceptical and 
analytical order. They are rather intellectual than emotional 
or passionate, and appeal but rarely to the conventional sources 
of poetic feeling. They are strikingly original, and though we 
do not expect Mr. Vosmaer to win many direct disciples, his 
poems are a healthy protest against the Batavian spirit of pro- 
vincial domesticity, and the languid habit of conventional 
authorship in Holland. 





THE FLEET PRISON UNDER JAMES I.* 

Iy this unpretending volume, Dr. Jessopp has given us a very 
solid contribution to the social history of England in the seven- 
teenth century, and more especially to a chapter of it which 
has hitherto been very inadequately treated,—the economy of 
our prisons in that age. The importance of the subject generally 
is clearly indicated by the statement (page 174), in a most re- 
markable draft of a Bill for the relief of debtors, that there were 
no less than 3,500 persons in the fifteen prisons in and about 
the City of London. And the history of the Fleet Prison 
presents many points of peculiar interest. It dates back cer- 
tainly to the Conquest, and possibly was in existence two cen- 
turies earlier. From men of letters it has deserved anything 
rather than oblivion. The poet-Earl of Surrey, Bishop Hooper, 
Donne, Prynue—Sir Roger de Coverley’s favourite chronicler— 
Sir Richard Baker, James Howell, Wycherley, all partook of 
the hospitality of the Fleet. 'To its gloomy wards Shakespeare 
consigned Sir John Falstaff, and Dickens Mr. Pickwick. It 
must have possessed a strong hold on the affections of our 
lawyers and administrators, to have survived the satires of 
Fielding and Hogarth and the exposures of Howard, to have 
sprung up again from its ashes after the Great Fire and after 
the Gordon Riots, only to perish almost in our own day and 
within the memory of all who have attained to middle age. 
The book before us shows that the Fleet was ripe for reform, or 
rather for revolution, in 1620. But “vested interests” inter- 
posed, to preserve this plague-spot on the material and moral 
civilisation of our capital for more than two hundred years. 

For the corruptions of this prison, which we cannot read of 
without a shudder, and of which even the pen of Fielding could 
convey but a passing and wan impression, are distinctly trace- 
able to the English regard for vested interests. In 1619, when 
the mutiny occurred which indirectly gave rise to the volume 
before us, the prison was not a State institution in any sense, 
but was the freehold of the Warden. He was the keeper at 
once of the King’s Palace at Westminster and of his prison of 
the Fleet. He received but a very small emolument for the 
former office, and therefore had to make all the profit that he could 
out of the second. Accordingly, his great object was to extract 
money under any pretext or none from his unfortunate prisoners. 
Fees at admission and on discharge ; fees for the diet provided 
by the Warden, and for the privilege of not partaking of that 
diet ; fees for fuel, for beds and bedding, for chambers, for 
taking the air on the leads, for such quiet and recreation as 
the “confusion of that Babel” might allow,—these were but 
the beginning of extortions. ‘The Warden was practically 
supreme. Occasionally, a more than usually vigorous protest 
from some dives damiuces might induce the Lords of the Coun- 
cil to call upon him for an account of his stewardship; but it 
was enough to prove to them that such and such a practice 
had been sanctioned in the reign of Elizabeth or of Richard II., 
and they were at once satisfied that the Fleet was the best of 
all possible prisons, and that all in it was for the best. The War- 
den once gravely urges that if he were not suffered to maintain 
existing abuses, the King’s profit might be impaired when the 
wardship fell in! It is, we think, chietly to this tenure of his 
office on the part of the Warden that the most erying iniqui- 
ties of the Fleet, which are suggestively summarised in Dr. 
Jessopp’s preface, are to be attributed ; and accordingly, a cen- 
tury later, when the conduct of Bambridge rendered it necessary 
that something should be done, the Warden was incapacitated 

* The (conomy of the Fleete; or, an Apologeticall Answeare of Alexander Harris 
(late Warden there) unto XIX. Articles sett forth against Him by the Prisoners. Edited, 
from the Original MS. in the possession of his Grace the Duke of Westminster, 
K.G., by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (Printed for the Camden Society. 1879.) 
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for the further exercise of his functions by an Act of Par- 
liament. But the unhappy prisoners had other taskmasters, in 
addition to the Warden. They were, in most cases, debtors, 
and the debtor was absolutely at the mercy of his creditor as 
long as the debt remained unpaid. Until the creditor was 
pleased to release him, he must languish in the Fleet,—for 
thirty years or more (as many did), if the foul air and the hope- 
less misery of his lot permitted him to draw his breath so long. 
When he died, “the creditor had been paid by his debtor’s 
* carcass,’ and might have made dice of his bones,” we are told, 
in bitter jest; though as a matter of fact, the corpse became the 
property of the Warden, who only surrendered it on payment 
of his fees. If the prisoner escaped, the Warden became re- 
sponsible for his debt. He states here that he was thereby 
answerable for £200,000, the average number of prisoners being 
about two hundred. 

In 1620, Popish recusants formed a large proportion of the 
inmates of the Fleet. It is a significant token of the virulence 
of the moral poison that tainted the air of the prison, that even 
these men, who for conscience’ sake had taken joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, sank in too many cases to the level of the 
abandoned wretches who made of the Fleet a very hell upon 
earth. They were the chief actors in the murderous attack on the 
Warden, in which he narrowly escaped with his life; and the 
riot in which they were the ringleaders was so serious, that it 
was thought advisable to send the Sheriffs, to require their sub- 
mission in the King’s name. ‘They had many sympathisers in 
the world outside; and when it was rumoured that Catholics 
were oppressed in the Fleet, we are told that “there was much 
the more victual, bread, and money given to them that begged 
at the box.’’ For though the laws were so stern and unrelenting, 
there was no dearth of charitable hearts in those days, and many 
gifts were placed in “the box” for the benefit of destitute 
prisoners, and many legacies bequeathed for their behoof. The 
volume before us does not, it must be remembered, give us by 
any means the darkest possible view of the condition of the 
Fleet. It consists, for the most part, of the Warden's reply to 
nineteen charges of gross misconduct, from murder downwards, 
brought against him by certain prisoners; and though we find 
many indirect indications of the abject misery and the gross 
lawlessness that were rampant within the walls, we are con- 
stantly reminded that we are listening to an ea» parte state- 
ment, and the ludicrous element is almost as conspicuous as 
the pathetic or the tragic. And wretched as the condition of 
the inmates of the Fleet was, it was probably almost tolerable 
in comparison with that of other prisoners. Men of quality, we 
are assured, chiefly came to the Fleet. All who could possibly do 
so removed themselves thither from other prisons,— Newgate, the 
King’s Bench, and the Marshalsea. For one thing, the use of 
irons was probably universal elsewhere ; while in the Fleet, 
hand-irons and bolts, the stocks, and so-forth, were only occasion- 
ally used. It was, however, the opinion of 
the Rolls that ‘if the use of irons were abridged, the house 
would be subverted.” The Warden once complains of the 
prisoners’ liking to escape, but almost in the same breath he 
assures us that even the poorest had a desire to tarry. Prisoners 
were allowed to spend a day in the neighbouring city, or even to 
gointothe country in charge of a keeper, of course at the Warden’s 
risk; they continually had friends with them in the prison, 
and those who could pay the charges were allowed to take suites 
of such rooms as the Fleet and its precincts would afford, to 
live there with their wives and families, and even to form a 
library ; in fact, the rule was, to a certain limited extent, omnia 
cum pretio. Nor must it be supposed that all, or perhaps a 
large proportion, of the prisoners were deserving of much 
There were many who retired to the Fleet to 
defraud their creditors of their due, and to avoid the ruin which 
their own folly and riotous living had brought upon their 
estates, and who carried into the prison the same code of 
morals which had been their bane in the world without. 

The Warden’s rejoinder to his accusers will be found by no 
means hard reading. His character stands out very distinctly 
and dramatically, and he is by no means destitute of a certain 
somewhat grim humour. ‘Twice he ventures on an atrocious pun 
on the name of his prison. He complains, with Falstaff, that he 
is “ like to a white in the butt, for all estates to shoot at.’ He 
dwells with unctuous insistance on his objections to undertaking 
the office of Warden, and sets forth how, “ when there was no 
remedy, he besought of God to give him an heart answerable to 


He feared 


a former Master of 


sympathy. 


serve the commonwealth, and do poor men good.” 





a 
that if he did not use due ceremony, “the prison will be but a 
sinagogg of Jewish ceremony, where the Trybes of the wicked 
will plant themselves, and suck the milke and honny from the 
true, chariteable, and religious of the Kingdome.” He tells us 
that a doctrine which a recent cause célibre has rendered 
famous in a more epigrammatic form was stoutly maintained in 
al ‘ryy c ® 1 € i - . ° 
the Fleet, —* That if God hath given one man wit and capacity 
to go beyond another, it is reason that such a man should use 
his talent of wit, by circumventing another man in his land, 
money, or goods.” It is not only in the Fleet that “ some men 
do tell an untruth so often, that themselves believe it in the end.” 
Being accused of taking bribes, he admits that “some voluntary 
gifts hath been,” but “the prisoners here meant to have 
stuck down a feather and took up a swan.” Sir Francis 
Inglefield appears to have caused him great annoyance, by 
“sending him word he would be as busy with him as a 
bee in his nose,” and one of his statements is charac- 
terised as “an imp of Sir Francis’s own feather.’ When 
Lady Amy Blunt refused him his fees, and called him “ base 
gaoler,” he wished her to remember that gaolers and gaol-birds 
were relatives. We have said that the Warden stood accused 
of nineteen crimes and misdemeanours, from murder downwards, 
But it is characteristic of the man and of the time that none of 
these seems to have rankled in his mind so deeply as another 
accusation, which does not appear in the indictment :— 

“Such hath been the malignity of a sonne of Symonie residing in 
that place, as to add unto the Nyneteene Articles, and peirce above 
the flesh into the very soule, by alledgeing before great persons, and 
boasting of it afterwards, that the Warden is cireumcized; but he 
falsely spake the truth, for it is true in the spiritt, but not in the 
letter, in the heart, but not in his flesh, who haveing conversed with 
most Christians in the world, yea, with most nations, Jewes or Turks, 
attributed ever in the better sense somewhat to them that were reli- 
gious, and did hope for good of such men; but in the Flecte, finding 
seared consciences, stupid myndes, and carnall desires, he prayeth 
the Lord to visitt them in mercy, and make their affliction convert 
them, not onely relieving the prisoner, but him also that is their 
Governor, who is and shall be at all tymes more a prisoner through 
care and oversight than the prisoners themselves, and may well take 
upp the sayeing of the holy prophett David,—‘ Who [sic] is to me 
that I remayne in Meshech and dwell in the tents of Kedar, my soule 
hath too long dwelt with him that hateth peace.’ ” 

Tn conclusion, we can but heartily recommend this book to all 
who love to wander in the by-paths of history. 





HUGH HERON.* 

Hugh Teron is one of that class of novels for which there is no 
visible justification. Both plot and incident are conspicuous 
by their absence, and lengthy description of the characters 
usurps the place of the legitimate development of the story by 
action. ‘The men and women who figure in the book are simply 
well dressed, well disposed, but entirely uninteresting and 
vulgar puppets. Not that the author intends them to be either 
vulgar or uninteresting. Far from this, he introduces his 
readers into the very best company, among real “county 
swells,” and surrounds them with the atmosphere of county 
society. Ungrateful as it may seem, we own to a feeling of 
disappointment when, attracted by the Oxford title, and 
expecting to find ourselves transplanted into that city of 
pleasant memories, to wander with the hero among its ancient 
buildings, and to become young again with its ever perennial 
youth, we found that the story lay for the most part in 
very different scenes. The Oxford parts are as slight and 
impoverished as the rest, and where, at least, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
might be expected to be strong, he shows a lamentable inca- 
pacity for giving his readers any sense of real life. The con- 
versations of the Dons supply, no doubt, an excellent opportunity 
for common-place reflections on the well-worn topics of the day ; 
but Mr. Tyrwhitt forgets that these topics are not unknown or 
undiscussed elsewhere, and that it requires something more than 
a mere Donish way of looking at them to make such conversa- 
tions interesting. It would be unfair, however, to dwell too 
much on a fault shared by so many novel-writers, and it would 
have called forth no special comment, if the preface had not said 
that in this “‘ work of fiction,’ nearly all its incidents, even to 
detail, are personal recollections.” This, no doubt, accounts for 
so many of the remarks having a twenty-year-old flavour about 
them; but even allowing for this, the feeling they arouse is 
compassion for those who spoke and those who listened. 

Mr. ‘'yrwhitt does wisely not to linger long over the Uni- 
It is not in Oxford that he would 
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fain have us dwell. It is not Oxford life that fires his 
enthusiastic pen. From the first chapter to the last, it 
is that British idol, county society, that he delights to 
He suns himself in its smiles; he comforts him- 
doubting age by its orthodoxy and good-taste; 


honour. 
self in 
while in doing this he only manages to make all that he 
would have his readers venerate and respect, vulgar, stupid, 
and offensive. Without exaggeration, the book teems with 
vulgarity. The characters are vulgar in conception, and all 
they say and do is the same. The first chapter is a fair speci- 
men of the rest. Spurious worldliness, spurious fast life, with 
a hateful flavour of still more spurions earnestness, is the text 
of the whole book. Wit and humour are lacking to carry off 
the absence of plot, and of genuine simplicity there is no trace; 
in spite of the tears brought to the eye of a sensitive and scep- 
tical young Don by the attractive combination of rank and 
riches, flirtation and philanthropy. 

The plan of the novel is extremely confused. 
to be written by a fashionable young painter, for the amusement 
of his fashionable young wife, who, having presented him with a 
son, now reclines “on a broad ottoman, dressed all in white, 
with her masses of purple-black hair in a pink net [!] and one 
lock allowed over her shoulder in front ‘flowing beneath her 
rose-hued zone.’”’ The story is presumably the history of some 
of their friends, but the 
it and give rise to much of its vulgarity, as may be expected 
from their opening conversation. We will say frankly that 
we have not taken the trouble to dive to the bottom of 
the mystery, what exact part the mwsthetic 
and his pink-netted wife play in the story, but it really 
does not matter. Enough that we have waded through 
as much as we have, without having 
pleasure from beginning to end. Why, at least, 


It is supposed 


fashionable young couple figure in 


young painter 


cained a moment's 
could 
not the usual absence of idea that dis tinguishe '$ SO much 
of society and undergraduate talk be clothed in decent 
English ? Asa rule, the aristocracy know how to speak good 
grammar, and do not fling their rank and riches at the heads of 
those who are beneath them in the social scale. The rank and 
riches of the House of Heron so far overcame the young Oxford 
Don—Highcliffe by name, described as “the Oxford crack of 
the period””—as to make him speak of himself as “only a 
Don; and he assures a condescending young lordling, who 
asks his opinion as_ to the political feeling at Oxford, that 
“there’s not the same bitter political feeling there used to be,” 
for “the fact is, you’re so much more civil to us.” The 
humility of this “crack of the period” is quite tonching, and 
other Oxford “cracks” who are tempted to take a more 
self-assertive tone, might do well to lay it to heart. 
They might gain something by reading the chapter headed 
“Conversations,” where they will find one of themselves taking 
quite the ideal line toward “ county swells.” and assuring them 
that “ their word is as good as his, for aught he sees.” What 
a delightful change would come over the face of Oxford, if its 
brilliant, but, perhaps, slightly overbearing lights would only 
recognise that their opinion was no better than that of the 
nearest county magnate of “sixty years’ standingand more!” It 
is to be feared, however, that such humility ean only be looked for 
in one who holds the wea that it is only 
live in crowds who read the penny papers.” 
aged Earl ask the price of the Duily T 
couraging to find a young Radical frankly admitting that 
nothing under twopence should ever be read by a real country swell. 
This intellectual young Radical, however, does not altogether 
cringe before the county magnates, and when advised to follow 
in the steps of the aristocratic but unenlightened clerie Hawke 
by name, he frankly replies, “ Hawke is a good deal in Church 

oe. - and We Intellects don’t think uch of him for that.” 
The happy hit of personitying rntellect es much appreciated 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt, and he makes Highclitte repeat it frequently, 
as ina conversation where he assures Hugh Heron that he“ can't 
leave his colours, nor break with Culture and the Intellects, and 
all that.” By the way, why should not Culture be personitied 
as well? 

It is not, however, the male characters of the aristocracy that 
chiefly arouse the author's admiration. ‘The charms of women 
are potent to infuse orthodoxy into a sveptic’s breast. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s pen lingers 
looks, their attitude, and their dress; while, at the same 
time, they sit, move, and speak in that peculiarly objectionable 
manner which springs from a combination of sentimental philan- 


‘ugly creatures who 
We once heard an 
leqrvaph, but it is dis- 


lovingly over the description of their | 











dering with young men and smear of higher purposes. 
These superior souls are supposed to be brimful of exalted 
aspirations, but the oe are for this world as well as 
for the next. Of one, at least, he says :—‘* She sat accord- 
ingly as she happened to be pit Sometimes it was high 
fringed sleeves, and hair Marie Stuart, a little drawn back, and 
quilted petticoat ; and then she sat up in a much higher chair, 
and leant forward. Sometimes . she was all black 
velvet, jacket and skirt, with a sealskin pers and leaned a 
little back, all long, rich folds.’ We are glad to hear that this 
delightful, unconscious, but always well-dressed and appro- 
priately-posed woman, had “a pensive, speculative spirit,” and 
* dreamed like a woman grown, of duties of all sizes 
as they came, and of the Beyond.” Mr. Tyrwhitt is fully 
aware of the graver side of life, and the sceptical and Radical 
Highcliffe falls vanquished before orthodoxy in the persons 
of the noble, though middle-aged, Lady Hertha Heron, clad 
“in black velvet, prainandanag a coif, after Bess of Hardwicke,” and 
the well-dressed dreamer of the Beyond with a big, big B. 
Scepticism, however, makes one more effort to hold its ground. 
“No,” wails Highcliffe,“ I’m not a Christian, I suppose,—or 
Sometimes I think I’d_ better 
thing, and say no more; but that is like going to Rome, and if 
[ did, T should be just as uncomfortable about you as you are 
about me. Fancy being compelled to anathematise Lady 
Hertha and Mrs. ( Fancy so, indeed !—it would be 
like anathematising two butterflies, fluttering heavenward on 
gaily-coloured wings. It is this mixture of vulgarity and 
would-be earnestness that is so objectionable throughout the 
book. here is not a word in it that a chill may not read, but 
although Mr. Tyrwhitt does not allow us for a moment 
to be in sight of evil, we feel that it must somehow 
be just round the corner, 


a very bad one. swallow every- 


‘awthorne !” 


as he takes such good care to 


assure us that things are all right, when really it never crossed 





our minds that they could be wrong. 
told : it once, 


to the pathetic than the picture of an unhappy widow going 


The only possible tragedy, 
we are never was one; and there is nothing nearer 
out as a lady’s-maid, until an old lover turns up to marry her. 
Love-matters, of course, come well to the fore, and the heroine 
carries the hero captive at a ball, when “ her black-brown hair 
was gathered in smooth masses, which flashed to every light, 
on both sides of dark, flushed cheeks, and full-arched lips, like 
all the pomegranates of Lebanon; her eyebrows and portentous 
lashes were up-drawn like port-holes, and the eyes below shot 
black fire (1) of youth and 3 ‘light, and the very spirit of the 
ball.” (Possibly, by the way, ‘ black fire’ may be a printer’s 
“Throat and and noble stature and 


shonlders 
willowy strength and lightness, all poised for a 


error.)” 
mould, 





moment, and no more, and she went away again, making 
her partner catch rhythm and time exactly, taking him twice 
round, and 


chaperone.” Su 


then demurely requesting to be conducted to mae 
ch passages could be quoted by the dozen, bu 
we, too, are exhausted by such a spin,— oa unlike the hero, listen 
not fallen in love with the heroine. 

There are. however, some good — in Hugh Heron, and 
they are just those for which the author asks our part eng Far 
from ac epting his apology for “ the preponderance of the chase” 
in the volume, it iaseak 1 have been pleasanter reading, if “ the 
chase” had occupied a larger proportion of the book. In the hunt- 
ing-field, Mr. Tyrwhitt is really capital company. His horses 
have individuality and character, and when his sportsman’s 
instinet is awakened he can give some vivid and charming de- 
nature and 
Should the 
and in this strange world of 
vat it be called “ Hugh 


scriptions. He has an artist’s eye, and can bring 
horses before the reader with an artist’s touch. 
book ever reach a second edition 
ours it may —we would suggest t 
Heron; or, 2 Run with some Oxford 

MR. HOLMES’S POEMS.* 
Mr. Hotmes, who made some 


Poeis, has now published a second vi lume, : showing so much 


impression by his first series of 





advanee as to make it worth while seriously to consider his 
cl 


needs to ¥ more articulate. 
onl 





1e first place, then, he 


Lun TO be r ck ned amon poets. In L 
It is not that his language 1 Is i 


eens clear and intelligible; on the contrary, he is remark- 


ably free from obscurity. It is that when we have read one otf 
his poems--we mean one of his ie ilosophical poems, for he 
writes also poems of sentiment—not once only, but twice, or 


* Poems. Second Series By E A. Holmes, St. Jcohn's College, 
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even thrice, we do not precisely see at what he aims. We have 
not found a sentence that was hard to construe or to interpret, 
but a general impression of vagueness is left by the whole. 
That life is a great problem; that this is a very beautiful 
world, but that it is haunted by dark questionings; that 
there is a great conflict going on between good and evil, 
which, it is to be reasonably hoped, will end in the ultimate 
triumph of the good—this is about the sum and substance of 
what we have been reading. Mr. Holmes expresses himself 
with a quite surprising fluency,—indeed, his facility of saying 
the same thing over and over again in quite different words 
will be a serious impediment to his success,—but he does not 
put either his doubts or his solutions of doubt with any in- 
cisiveness or clearness. Let him take, we should say, some 
definite subject, which may well be something of the kind 
which now occupies his pen, make up his mind as to what 
he thinks about it, and say it out, with all the precision and 
clearness that he can use. Let him, we should say, eschew for 
some time to come all “ occasional” verse. No poet ever made 
a reputation by occasional verse; and though there is a certain 
unity of aim and distinctive character in much of what Mr. 
Holmes has published in these two volumes, yet much strength 
which might have been far better employed has been frittered 
away to little purpose. 

Perhaps one of the best, as it is one of the most distinctive 
poems in this volume, is a piece of moderate length, entitled 
“The Mélée; or, Progress.” The leading thought of it is that 
which chiefly occupies the writer in his more serious efforts,—the 
idea that the history of humanity isa struggle onwards towards 
light and goodness, a struggle of which the incidents are often 
very obscure and perplexing, but of which the main issue may 
be discerned with some clearness of hope, if not with certainty. 
There are faults in plenty in it,—crudity, redundancy of words, 
and want of a quite chastened and sober taste. The second 
clause, for instance, in each of the two following lines is clearly 
out of place :— 

“ Each heart was a thrill of joy—and joy is a psalm of praise: 

Each heart was a flame of love—aud love isa speechless prayer.” 
The reflections, “joy is a psalm of praise,” and “love is a 
speechless prayer,” whatever their truth or beauty, are incon- 
gruous to a passionate apostrophe of this kind. Again, in the 
stanza,— 

“ But the serried ranks stood firm as rocks in a raging sea: 

The waves of our fury burst against them in empty spray : 

And the driving wind was changed to eddies of mocking glee, 

That caught the feathers of foam and laughed and whirled them 

away,” 

there is a fancifulness which does not suit the intense earnestness, 
which is the chief characteristic of the whole. 
“our sabres flashed,” would be right in the description of an 
actual cavalry skirmish, but is almost undignified in an alle- 
gory ; whilst to apply the epithets “ ardent” and “ burning” to 
snow is, to say the least, exceedingly bold. But the poem, as 
a whole, is a noble piece of work, and in the latter part the 
writer rises toa height, both of thought and powerful expres- 
sion, which makes us hopeful of his future :— 


The expression 


* Yet it may be that inch by inch, since the dawn of the day began, 
We have driven the foemen back, though I knew not when or 
where : 
We see but a little space, and life is a little span, 
And the soldier can but know how his nearest comrades fare. 
And the ages come and vanish, but the world flows on for aye; 
And the battle is ever fought, and the Good for ever wins: 
And the lightest blow is weighty to guide to its end the fray 
For God the Eternal ripens what the seed of time begins. 
We bid Him arise from slamber—but the Lord God never sleeps : 
His work is a lightning-flash, but it flashes in God’s own sight : 
He holds in a drop of light the infinite Ocean deeps, j 
And the lives of a million men are less than a moment's flight. 





We bid him work us a wonder and show us His cloudless face : 
Its splendour is all around us: our eyes are dazzled and dim: 
And wide as the world of being, and wider than time and space, 
Is the wonder that He is working through hearts that are strong 
in Him. 
They say that our cause is broken: I see with the eyes of death, 
Whose mists are stealing around me to hide me away from pain : 
I shall sleep as a little child on the bosom of one deep faith, 
That never a wound was wasted, and never a blow was vain.” 
Mr. Holmes must prune his exuberant luxuriance of lan- 
guage, curb his fancy, and cease to take, as he seems to us apt 
to do, abundance of words for fullness of thoughts, and he may 
yet do great things. We have spoken plainly to him, because 
we think that his work promises well, and is worthy of serious 





criticism, rather than of the conventional praise which we 
accord to correct academical exercises. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tux conductors of the Contemporary should give a little more 
thought to the readableness of their magazine. They want an 
audience, like the rest of the world, and they will not keep one 
if they are so tedious. There are only seven papers in thig 
number, with an average length of 27 pages each, and not one 
of them is attractive. Dr. Moxon’s answer to Miss Lonsdale’s 
account of Guy’s Hospital, which we mention elsewhere, ig 
useful to those interested in her subject, and Dr. Elam’s paper 
on the gospel of Evolution is a striking statement of the great 
difficulties which still impede the acceptance of that hypothesis, 
but we are tired of the long controversy between Dr. Little. 
dale and the Catholics, M. Lenormant on “ The Eleusinian 
Mysteries” is almost unintelligible to the average reader, and 
the discussion on colour-blindness might now be left to the 
strictly scientific journals. We see little in Mr. Doudney’s 
“Tdeas of the Day” beyond a complaint that people are not very 
sincere, and that Liberalism seems a little uncertain of its 
principles; and very little in Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s appre- 
ciative, but we cannot but think exaggerated, estimate of Mr, 
Howell's stories, which, however, we can only judge from her 
account. In short, the Contemporary is dull to a degree, — 
which, as it fills a definite place among the monthlies, we are 
inclined to regret. 

The Nineteenth Century is better, but not more than an 
average number. Mr. Kebbel’s paper on the Elections is in- 
teresting, as an expression of the intense surprise with which 
a strong but sensible Conservative regards the result of the 
Elections. He considers that there was absolutely no trust- 
worthy evidence of the state of feeling in the country, that both 
parties were amazed, and that this fact indicates a serious 
danger, that the depositaries of power cannot be 
trusted to support any policy. There can be no doubt that 
this view is supported by some apparent facts, and is well worth 
stating, but we think it is based upon error. The true lesson 
of the six years is not that the democracy cannot be trusted to 
support any policy, but that they cannot be relied on to express 
a definite opinion until they can make their opinion executive. 
Until then, they tolerate, with an inclination to give the Govern- 
ment which they cannot remove a half-hearted, but effective 
support. Mr. Kebbel spoils a paper marked by great modera- 
tion and reflectiveness, by saying :— A majority of the people 
of this country did undoubtedly approve of the foreign policy 
of the Government; that much is admitted by its adversaries. 
This policy might be wise or foolish, just or unjust. Its quality 
is nothing to the purpose. The important fact is that the people 
believed in it, and must have believed, therefore, that the wel- 
fare of this country was involved in it.” We deny that abso- 
lutely. At any moment after the publication of the Secret 
Agreement, the country, if appealed to, would have abolished 
the Beaconsfield Government. It was bewildered about foreign 
policy, but it understood from that moment that the Govern- 
ment had no foreign policy at all, except bluster and retreat. 
Politicians, in future, must predict English action not on 
the evidence of newspapers, and mectings, and bye-elections, 
but on what they know of the national character, and its ability 
to form broad, general opinions. Mr. Alfred Hunt’s paper on 
“Modern English Landscape Painting” is to us delightful, 
even though we regret the faint vagueness, as of a literary 
short-sightedness, which to our imagination is often appar- 
ent in Mr. Hunt’s writing. He conceives that landscape 
painters have broken away from old and beautiful convention- 
ality to seek a higher beauty through intense realism, and are 
finding that to give to their realism the charm of ideal feeling, 
they must possess a power over the instruments of their art which 
no one now possesses; must be able, for example, to give on 
canvas not only the effects of light which exist in nature, but 
to give them so that they shall not in the picture make every- 
thing else seem false. Mr. Hunt, in fact, holds that the new school 
are struggling laboriously, but bravely, towards truths which 
only the greatest masters will adequately express, and in which 
the great body of artists in landscape will fail. We think that 
he approves, though with a sigh that the ideal should be so 
far, but we are not quite certain. There is a fear running 
through the article that artists are demanding more of their art 
than “our sovereign lady Nature” ever intended should be 
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done. No other paper in the number excites in us real interest, 


for M. Renan’s “ Mare Auréle * is only his lecture made per- 
and even Tennyson cannot make us admire “ De Pro- 
fundis.” We do not care to criticise what the poet clearly has 
not criticised, and can only regret that, uncriticised by himself, 
he should have given such work to a world so ready to appreci- 
ate what he gives. The “ Pinch of Poverty” is altogether un- 
worthy of Mr. James Payn, hackneyed thought, and no better; 
and Mr. Minto’s sketch of “ Donne,” erotic poet and great 
divine, trifler and deep thinker, though it brings out the strange 
contradictions of his career, fails to suggest clearly the point of 
reconciliation. That the true man was the half-Catholic stu- 
dent we can believe, but why did that deep water foam in that 
rather odorous froth ? ‘T'o attract the Court merely, or was 
Donne one of the double-natured men? The article is interest- 
ing, but not satisfying at all. 

Macmillan is unusually full of good papers. Mr. Thursfield 
gives us @ grave and extremely well put argument in favour of 
the opinion that both in 1874 and 1880 the constituencies really 
decided on the facts before them, and were very slightly moved 
by the desire of change. In 1874, he maintains, the Liberal 
party were divided and discouraged, while the electors gener- 
ally were weary of Mr. Gladstone’s earnestness, and desired a 


manent, 


-period of domestic repose, which they thought they could 


obtain from the Conservatives. Mr. Disraeli had a great oppor- 
tunity, which, in Mr. Thursfield’s opinion, he threw away. His 
“mandate” was “to do as little as possible, and do it well,” 
and instead of that, he did at home but little, and did it badly; 
while abroad he entered on a policy at once fussy and feeble, 
which, with the refusal to consult Parliament, alienated the 
nation. That alienation, which began with the Secret Agree- 
ment, was hidden from the politicians by their belief that 
the London Press represented England, whereas it had become 
a merely local press, like any other. We believe this account, 
which is worked out with much thoroughness, is in the main true, 
but we doubt the suggested explanation of the feeling of London, 
and Society. Mr. Thurstield thinks the approval of the Tory 
Government extended just as far as the influence of the London 
Press, and does not explain why, that being so, Westminster voted 
one way and Marylebone the other. ‘That is still a puzzle 
requiring a careful elucidation. Mr, Harold Littledale sends 
a most curious account of the performance at Baroda, by 
a company of Hindoo strolling players, of a translation 
of Shakespeare’s Cyimbeline. The actors, who were all 
men and boys, acted admirably, and “the audience must 
have been profoundly touched by the manner in which 
it was played, for in the cave scene, where Imogen lay 
seemingly dead, and was bewailed by the two boys, many of the 
spectators brushed aside their tears, while one old rajah fairly 
blubbered outright.” The play had been but slightly moditied 
though there was a tendency to make the comic characters, 
especially Cloten, more idiotic; but it was preceded by an over- 
ture which reads to English people like a burlesque, but is really 
traditional, and is never omitted before an Indian theatrical 
performance :— 

“ At ten minutes past nine the Manager of the company (the leader 
of the chorus, in Marathi, Sutradhir, Coryphaeus), two other singers, 
acouple of musicians playing a satar (cithara), and a tabla (tabor, 
tomtom), came before the curtain, and the overture—a hymn to the 
god Narayen that the play might be successful—began. The Manager 
led the choric music, an excruciating performance, to my profane 
ears sounding most like an unavailing attempt to smother the squeals 
of two babies with the din of a bagpipe and a tin kettle. Aftera 
few minutes, however— 


Silence, like a poultice, came 

To heal the blows of sound, 
but only for a moment’s space. The clown, grotesquely attired in 
red, and tricked out with leaves, waddled in and mimicked the hymn 
of the chorus. The Manager remonstrated, and some langhter-pro- 
voking chaff, after the manner of circuses, ensued. The hymn was 
resumed, the curtain rose, and revealed the god Ganpati, a vermilion- 
faced, elephant-trunked monster, with gold turban, blue and gold 
tunic, and white legs, seated on a very terrestrial-looking ec ine- 
bottomed chair, in front of an Indian house. Ganpati directed the 
Manager to sing in praise of Sarasvati (goddess of learning and the 
arts), and after the song a flash of stage-lightning announced the 
acceptance of the prayer. Sarasvati, dressed in gold brocade, a pea- 
cock’s head and neck projecting from her girdle, the tail-feathers 
fastened to her shoulders, and displayed in fan-shape above her head, 
next appeared; on her head a golden mitre, and kerchiefs waving in 
either hand, like wings. The goddess danced a swift spasmodic 
hornpipe, and vanished. The chorus struck up a hymn to the gods, 
and the prologue was over, (10.5 p.m.)” 


Time, of course, has no meaning in Asia, and the performance, 
which was attended by an audience of 500, lasted from 0.10 p.m. 





to 2.55 a.m. Mr. Wemyss Reid gives a most amusing account 
of the gradual rise of the London Correspondent, from the poor 
scribbler he was twenty-five years ago, to the intermediary he 
now sometimes is between the Departments and the country. 
We must leave to him the responsibility of this story of the 
unscrupulous way in which statesmen were at last compelled to 
recognise that country journals with money, correspondents, and 
special telegraphic wires would have official news :— 

“ Great, however, was their pertinacity. Beaten for the moment 

in one direction, they turned their attention to another quarter ; and 
with the shrewdness of their race they succeeded in discovering the 
key to the secrets of Ministries. It would, no doubt, be amusing if 
I were to reveal all the successive steps by which they were at last 
successful in obtaining admission to the sacred precincts of White- 
hall and Downing Street. Buta sense of discretion compels me to 
preserve a decent reticence. It is enough to say that the Marvin 
episode was anticipated again and again a dozen years before that 
curious occurrence was made public. Repulsed by the master, the 
London Correspondent had recourse to the man. Copyists and 
Government clerks were not above telling what they knew of official 
secrets ; and if the clerks failed, there were porters and messengers 
to fall back upon. It is within my own knowledge that the private 
desk of the Home Secretary was upon one occasion opened by means 
of a false key, and the contents ransacked, for the purpose of discover- 
ing whether a certain document of graye importance had or had not 
received the signature of the Queen.” 
The heads of Departments at last agreed that it was better to 
inform the better class of correspondents, and since that time 
the “news” of the provincial papers has usually been trust- 
worthy, though the correspondents sometimes make unaccount- 
able mistakes, chiefly, we imagine, from eagerness to be first in 
the field. Mr. T. Hughes gives an interesting though slight 
sketch of Channing’s connection with the Abolitionist movement, 
and there is a very striking account of some one’s escape from 
a storm in Fiji. The writer gives the following statement as to 
his feelings while in momentary expectation of death by drown- 
ing,and under great pain from that horrible feeling of weariness 
which comes over the tired swimmer who is unaccustomed to 
swimming :— 

“When I gave up all hope in the water, I did not suffer one pang 
of remorse about my past life. I have always been told that when a 
man is drowning, all his past life comes before him, and he suffers 
horrors of conscience ; it was not so with me. I thought of you, my 
dear father and mother, and of you all at home, and what a sorrow 
the news of my death would be to youall, and then strange to say I 
thought how people do lie; I have always been told that death by 
drowning is the easiest death, and yet here I am suffering agonies of 
pain, and I remember wishing if I am to be drowned, let it be done 
quickly. Then I thought, I am about to solve the problem about the 
future world, and I felt the same feeling of shyness and dread come 
over me that I have felt so often, and never could conquer, when I 
was outside a drawing-room door, and about to be ushered into the 
presence of a crowd of ladies and men. I have been asked if I never 
thought abeut the sharks which infest the place. I am thankfal to 
say they never entered into my head; if I had remembered them, I 
feel sure I.should have gone down like a stone.”’ 

There are at least four papers in the Portnightly Review of 
the best kind. The ‘ Conservative Collapse,” by “ An Old Con- 
servative,” has been the subject of discussion in every journal ; 
* An Attempted Philosophy of History,’’ by Mr. Lesle Stephen, 
is, on the whole, the best account of Buckle and his work we 
have ever read, and it expanded a little would be an admirable 
critical biography; and there are two serious papers of original 
value. In one, Sir George Campbell states the facts of Home- 
rule in various countries with great clearness, but contrives to 
leave the oddest impression on the mind. Is he writing in a 
dream 2 That is to say, is he merely speculating on the way 
a British Federation would arrange itself, or does he seriously 
think that, under certain circumstances, the United Kingdom 
would arrange itself after that fashion? What does he intend 
by this kind of talk ? 

“The experiment, however, could hardly be fully tried unless it 
were made general; so that the Parliament of the Empire should con- 
sist only of Members sent for imperial work from all its divisions 
equally, and all local affairs should be relegated to provincial assem- 
blies. Wales wouil make one very good province; agricultural 
South England might make another; manufacturing North England 
another; and the Metropolis, with its surroundings, a special pro- 
vinee. Possibly, too, ht be an East-Anglian agricultural 
cial mining province in the North.” 











province, and a spe 
The curious looseness with which Anglo-Indians hang to politi- 
ndamental notion that any experiment is 


VW 


eal facts, and their 
possible, come out strongly in that paragraph. It is lucky for 
Sir George that Scotland is more tolerant in politics than reli- 
clon, or we should have a Robertson Smith case in the political 
world, and there would be an end of his very considerable use- 
fulness. The best paper, however, by far, and the best in the 


Magazines of this month, is Mr. W. S. Biunt’s upon Arabia. 
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If only he had given himself space and remembered that the 
human race does not all know the geography of Arabia! What 
in the world does he think is the general use of an utterance like 
this statement, in reality an important one P— 

“ About six or seven years ago, however, I learned from those con- 

cerned, a considerable force (I believe two thousand men) was sent 
by the Valy of Damascus to the JOf oasis, and after a very 
remarkable march down the Wady Sirhan, reached its destination, 
and occupied the town. Such an expedition, made through such 
a region, can be only explained as another link in the chain of 
conquest which it was at that time the object of the Imperial 
Government to complete, in assertion of the Sultan’s claims. It 
can have no other motive, for Jéf is too poor to tempt with a hope 
of plunder, and too far to be permanently oecupicd. After a stay of 
some months, on remonstrance made to Medina, and a threat of hos- 
tilities by the Emir of Jebel Shammar, in whose district the oasis 
lies, the Ottoman column returned the way it came.” 
Mr. Blunt’s conception is that Arabia left to itself will be well 
governed, and that it intends to be left to itself, throwing off 
the Ottoman rule; but we should not have noticed him merely 
to repeat that, as we believe, quite accurate opinion. Our 
object is to ask whether he has the slightest notion how 
good his sketch of Arab life, from page 714 to page 719, is? 
We do not know who he is, or what his right is to such dogmatic 
speech—which is probably sad ignoratice on our part—but we 
are within in our province when we doubt whether we could 
find in English political literature five much better pages than 
those which describe Jebel Shammar, the wild desert territory 
inhabited by wild people, who govern themselves through a 
family of “Shepherd Kings,’ the Ibn Rashids, as_ perfectly 
and as easily as the best managed Swiss Canton. It will be a 
revelation to half those who are studying Asia, a revelation 
clearing their whole conception of Arabian, and, indeed, Asiatic 
government, and is worth the price of the magazine three 
times over. Why does not Mr. Blunt give us a little book 
containing what he knows of Arabia, and so take his true place 
—we repeat, we never consciously heard his name before— 
among English authors ? Clearly he has not the faintest idea 
what sort of a place it would be. 

We notice the most interesting paper of this month's Fraser, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s, on the “Grievances of Women,” elsewhere, 


and quoted last week Mr. Hutton’s on “'The Atheistic View of 


Life ;” and there is a good, though thin, sketch of the variations 
in the Roman Church by the Dean of Westminster, anda paper 
on banking by Mr. Bonamy Price, in which we suspect latent 
heresy about paper-money—though the author repudiates it— 
but which contains a bright account of the value of the banker 
as middleman in pecuniary affairs, as opposed to the banker 
who is merely custodian of money. The funny notion that the 
latter would be the ideal banker still lingers in England, and is 
exposed by Mr. Bonamy Price with great clearness. It just 
comes to this, of course,—that the banker who is only a custo- 
dian of savings is a hoarder on a big scale, doing as much 
injury as any other hoarder of equal means. A 
of that kind would be a public nuisance, a fact it is 
simply impossible to drive into everybody’s head. 'The sketch 
of the past Election, though a little rapid, is very good, and the 
writer brings out the fact, often overlooked, that, judging by its 
evidence, the farmers are not so hostile to the extension of 
county suffrage as is often believed. 

“Mrs. Austin” is finished in the Cornhill, and the end quite 
justifies expectation. It is almost morbidly clever, but leaves 
the usual impression of this novelist’s writing,—that on the 
whole this universe is a good deal out of joint, and that the 
best lesson for man is the advisability of half-amused, half- 
As that is not a true view, it creates a 


miser 


suffering endurance. 
jar in the reader, who, nevertheless, is conscious both of en- 
lightenment and pleasure. He admires the artistic expression 
of the thought, if not the thought itself. 


fa hl IATITIYP 
LITERATURE. 
a 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine, for February, March, April, and May, 1880. 
(George Bell and Sons.)—Four months have advanced the warm- 


CURRENT 


hearted and impulsive Princess Alethea to the rank of housekeeper 
and hostess in her father’s house, and then they have half broken her 
The delightful 
has described, with admirable 


heart by deposing her in favour of a step-mother. 
authoress of the ‘“ Rose 
knowledge of children, the impetuous and self-confident way in which 


Garden ”’ 


our young and zealous Princess set about her new duties, and made a 


chaos, instead of a paradise, of her home; but she is warm-hearted, 





clear-headed, and with high principle and a lofty ideal is sure to 
come right. Her flattering, shallow friend Rose, her Ger 
governess, and her neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Barnardiston, are very 
good and lifelike sketches. We wish we had room for the very 
amusing account of old Mrs. Barnardiston’s dog, and for the very beanti- 
ful description of the service at the village church, Major Ewing has 
brought his excellent translation of Stieler’s very interesting memoir 
of Mendelssohn to an end. It is not often that memoirs are made go 
acceptable to young people, without outraging truth in the pursuit of 
the picturesque and romantic; but why does Major Ewing coin go 
uncouth a verb as “ Englished ?”’—if “ translated ’? would not do, “ren. 
dered” would. Of other capital contributions ‘“ A Distinguished Post. 
man” and “A Soldier of the Seventeenth Century ” are the best. The 
latter is, at the same time, a memoir of Lord Craven, the guardian of 
Prince Rupert, and an episode in the life of Elizabeth of Bohemia; both 
she and Craven are presented delightfully to the reader, anda true his. 
tory is made more fascinating than a romance. “Our Old House,’ 

unless a true story—and truth is sometimes stranger than fiction—is 
too much for one’s credulity; if it had been true, we should probably 
have been told so, We suppose “ Cuckoo” is meant for very young 
children, but even on this supposition, it is not striking ; “ The Woolly 
Bear and the Kitten” is very good. The papers on books are somewhat 
heavy, but “ My African pets” is a pleasant little bit of natural history, 
and “ Soren’s friends”’ a nice translation of a pretty little Danish story. 
We wish we could see an improvement in Aunt Judy’s poetry. Poetry 

should be very good,—indifferent verses seem purposeless, and to 

have no claim to existence. Why not give instead chosen pieces 
from the great poets? ‘ Dunnies Sweetheart’’ is very pretty, but 
“The Child of Nature,” by Mr. Waite, is the best poem of the quarter 

and it is a close imitation, in thought, of Wordsworth’s ‘“ Three years 
she grew in sun and shower,” and we can only give Mr. Waite credit 
for his appreciation of Wordsworth’s exquisite conception. The trans- 
lation from the Swedish of Runeberg is so un-rythmical as to try 
our nerves sadly. May we also venture to question the humour 
of Mr. Gatty’s “ Gobbling Joe?” The music of his which we have 
heard is too good for such ordinary and scarcely funny verses; it 
is far better spent on Mrs. Calverley’s “ Fairy Bells.’ But 
the tone of Avnt Judy is as pure and high as ever,—its competi- 
tion questions and correspondence are most useful, its information 
about the Great Ormond-Street Children’s Hospital rouses the kindly 
feeling and active co-operation so conspicuous in the editor of Aunt 
Judy herself. And although the contents necessarily include some 
papers of inferior workmanship and insignificant interest, there is 
always a majority of good ones, and the longer and more important 
ones aré excellent. 


man 


Wanderings in the Western Land. By A. Pendarves Vivian, 
M.P., ¥.G.S. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is one of the most 
interesting and entertaining records of travel and sport in the 
the Wild West with which we are acquainted. It is a book which can 
hardly fail to please readers who do not care particularly about 
“sport,”’ because it is not a mere chronicle of killing, as so many nar- 
ratives of the kind really are; and yet it has much to interest the 
genuine, even the “mere Of course, a portion of Mr. 
Vivian’s narrative is concerned with very well-known ground, but 
even that portion is brightly and concisely treated, and when he 
takes the reader beyond Denver, and is fairly en rowte for Estes’ Park 


9 


Sportsman. 


(a marvellously beautiful piece of country, discovered by a trapper 
whose name was Estes), novelty is added to the attractions of his style 
and his story. The hunting anecdotes are very stirring, and so are 
the descriptions of the beautiful animals, once peaceful dwellers in the 
great lone land, but now mercilessly invaded and persecuted ; and 
these descriptions are embellished with remarkably excellent illus- 


trations. Some drawings of mountain sheep and deer are singularly ° 
beautiful. Mr. Bierstadt has lent his powerful aid to the book, by 


some fine drawings of the majestic country through which the travel- 
lers journeyed, His drawing conveys a grander idea of the Cathedral 
Rocks in the Yosemite Valley than we had hitherto derived from any 
representation of that scene. A practical chapter on the great 
mines of the Far West is one of the most remarkable features of the 
book. It is to be hoped that the observations and the counsels which 
it contains will be widely circulated and duly appreciated. 

In Two Years’ Time. 2 vols. By Ada Cambridge. (Richard 
Bentley and Son.)—We can warmly recommend this bright and 
cheerful little novelette. It is lively and amusing, and sufficiently 
interesting to carry the reader casily on to the end, without having 
recourse to anything harrowing or sensational; and there is very 
little to find fault with in its English, which is more than can be 
said of the work of young people generally ; and this bears evidence 
of being what it assumes to be,—a young lady’s. It is the heroine’s 
account of how she got through the twe years’ probation, allotted to 
her, by her father and mother, before they would consent to her 
girlish engagement. ‘The opening chapters, where the scene is laid 
in Australia, at the stations of her own and her lover’s fathers 
l are very picturesque and 
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yraphic. We should like to quote chapter four entire. But her after- 
aT aie, on board and in England, are all good, though the scenes, 
a 


are, of course, more common-place to an English reader. Her way 
of treating her lovers—accepted and otherwise—is simple, honest, 
and charming, and her lovers are living, natural men; Lord West- 
bary’s s proposal ¢ and rejection are quite pathetic. But we regret very 
much that so lovable a creature should have shewn and retained so 
much resentment to her devoted and excellent father and mother 
for not permitting her to marry or to correspond with her lover 
at her very juvenile age. This very youth, however, makes the pic- 
tare she draws of her unforgivingness, at any rate, not very 
unnatural. Perhaps the jealous English cousins’, Bella’s and Bertha’s, 
rudeness is a little overdone, and the scene is, at any rate, disagree- 
able ; and fault may be found with the somewhat improbable history 
of Tom’s great diamond possessions ; but the two little volumes are 
much too pleasant to excite adverse criticism, and much too brief to 


weary the most blasé of novel-readers. 


Infield’s Political Record: a Current Register for Home Politics. 
Vol. I. August 14th to December 31st, 1879. (U. J. Infield.) —A very 
handy little volume, giving an account of public meetings, out-of- 
Parliament speeches, published letters of eminent men, statistics 
published by departments of State, &c. It is now, we understand 
from the preface, published monthly. Let us hope, however, that 
the yearly volume or volumes will not be discontinued. It is a great 
trouble to keep monthly parts, and a still greater trouble to get them 
bound up. 

Synopticon. Aa Evposition of the Comimon Matter of the Synoptic 
(Gospels. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.A. (Macmillan.)—This is the first 
part of a work which, whatever we may think of the theory on which 
it is based, will certainly be valued by any intelligent student of the 
New Testament. The theory is that there is a common tradition, the 
original form of which may be most conveniently discerned in St. 
Mark, which the three Synoptists had before them when they wrote. 
The passages from the three Gospels are exhibited in parallel 
columns ; the common matter, even where it extends only to apart of 
a word, is printed in red; while that which is common to any two, 
and that which is peculiar to any one, is also indicated by a different 
kind of type. We may have an opportunity of returning to this work 
when it is complete (the first part goes as far as Mark iv., 1-7) 
Meanwhile, we wish to call our readers’ attention to it, and to note 
the admirable manner in which the instalment now before us has 
been executed. 

We have received from the Sunday-School Union a collection of 
addresses, hymns, &c., intended for use in churches and by congre- 
gations on the occasion of the approaching Sunday-School centenary. 

MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for May :— Part 
lof the Great Historic Galleries of England, edited by Lord Ronald 
Gower, F.S.A. (Sampson Low and Co.), containing three permanent 
photographs, with their description and history, from pictures at 
Bridgwater House, Stafford House, and Castle Howard, viz., “‘The 
Virgin with the Palm-Tree,”’ by hight “Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arandel,” by Van Dyck; ‘Caroline, Countess of Carlisle,” by Rey- 
nolds.—Men of Mark, containing photographic portraits of Sir George 
Jessel, Mr. Vicat Cole, A.R.A., and Sir J. D. Hooker.—Science Gossip. 
—The Month.—The University Magazine, containing an interesting 
account of the youth of Charles Lever.—The Theatre.—Tinsley’s 
Magazine.—Tenple Bar.—Belgravia, to which Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
contributes the first six chapters of a story entitled, “ Kildhurm’s 
Oak.”’—Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s serial publications, in- 
cluding part 11 of their splendidly-illustrated edition of Longfellow’s 
Poetical Works, and part 1 of a new edition of the Doré Illustrated 
Bible-—The Axntiquary.—The Congregationalist, which contains an 
autobiography and portrait of the Rev. Dr. Kennedy.—The Victoria 
Magazine.—Part 2 of Mr. William Black’s Sunrise—The Nautical 
Magazine.—Catholie Progress —The Catholic Presbyterian.—The 
Argosy.— Good Words.—Chambers’s Journal.—The Sunday Magazine, 
to which the Rev. Hugh Macmillan contributes the first of a series 

of illustrated articles on “ Weeds.’’—Sunday at Home.—Social Notes. 
—The Leisure Hour, and the Girl’s Own Paper.—Wells Gardner and 
Co.’s publications.— Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.’s Illustrated House- 





hold Journal.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—The Atlantic Monthly. 
—St. Nicholas, a capital children’s number, the value of which 
somewhat marred by the so-called “ tall” stories. 
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Spencer (C.), The Bicycle Road Beok, er 8vo “(Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Squire (B.), Pharmacopei: u of British Hospital of Dise: ases of Skin (Churchill) 2/6 
Swinburne (A. C.), Songs of the Spring-Time, cr 8vo......(Chatto and Windus) 6/! 
Thomson (G) , Evolution and Involution, er 8v0 : (Triibuer) 5° 
Twisden (J. F ry, First Lessons in Theoretical Mechs inies, new ed. (Longmans) 86 
Tyndall (J.), Heat a Mode of Motion, 6th edition, er 8v0 (Longmans) 12/0 
Valentin (W. G.), Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 5th edition, 8vo (Churchill) 7 

Veitch (J.), Sermons, er 8v0.......00.....ceeeeee ao Blackwood) 8/6 
Williams, Principles ‘of Real Property, 13th edition, Oe scons .(Sweet) 21/0 


‘imp & Co.) 126 
W. H. Allen) 32/0 
(S. Low) 240 



































TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half = Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... SUS Oi... OES cass 72 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, ... 110 6.....015 3...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &e. — eon’ m : te eee 08 2 


HOCOLATE devoided of its over- 
EPPS’S richness and substantiality. 


The product of a special refining process. 
It is sugarless, and, when ms ude, of the consist- 


CHOCO LATE | ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 


afternoon use. 
Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 


ESSENCE. Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO, 


Homeopathic Chemists.’ 


THE «“PLENTIFOLDER,” 


Price 5s note size, 7s 6d quarto, Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copies of Circu- 
lars, Music, Drawings, or Plans. Negative washes off almost instantaneously. Full 
particulars | post free—CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton 








LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | ceteinneniienaiianiaiiatninnin 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
C.L. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, _ Q.0., 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


| RYANT AND MAY’S 


p* TENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 
| Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Manufactured 
| Without Phosphorus. 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE ROX, 
EIGHT PRIZ® MFDALS. 
' 


ees TO HEALTH 


aS tilt nail ee aR at CIE eT De 


Abana 


ide ee OR er, OM 


ae aiid 
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YCEUM THEATRE. 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—MERCHANT of VENICE, 180th time.— 
Shakespeare's Comedy, having been received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, will be repeated every evening at 
#.15. Sbylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Box Office open 10 to5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, 
No Fees. MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MER- 
CHANT of VENICE, Saturdays, May 8ithand 15th, at 
2 o'clock. cet, Ro al 
YCEUM.—On Thursday, May 20th, 
4 BENEFIT of Miss ELLEN TERRY.—The per- 
formance will commence at 7.45 o'clock with the MER- 
CHANT of VENICE (termi ating with the Trial Scene). 
Portia, Miss Ellen Terry; Shylock, Mr, Irving. After 
which will be produced for the first time an Idyll in 
one Act, entitled IOLANTHE, adapted and rewritten 
by W. G. Wills from Henrik Hirz’s Poem, “ King 
Réne’s Daughter.” Lolanthe, Miss Ellen Terry ; Count 
Tristram, Mr. Irving. ees 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, — The FORTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now open, from 9 till 
dusk. Admission, Is; Catalogue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall, S.W. H. F. PHLLLIPS, Secretary. 
MRHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY 
W SUMMER EXUIBITION.—NOW OPEN from 


9 till 7.—Admission, Is: Season Tickets, 5s. 


VOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lectures 

»Y on the Phenomena of Nature, illustrated by 
Dissolving Views and Experiments.—Arctic Explora- 
tion.—Balmain’s Luminous Paint.—* Blondin,” which 
traverses the whole length of the Hali ona rope sus- 
pended thirty feet from the floor.—Mary, Queen of 
Scots.—New Ghost. Piece.—“ The Magician Foiled,’ 
—Also, Leotard the Automaton, the Diving Bell, the 
Electrie Organ, going Machinery, and many Novelties. 
Open from 10 till 1,2 till 5, and 6 till 10. For times of 
Entertainments, see daily papers. Admission, 1s; 
Reserved Seats, 2s, Is, and 6d extra. 


OLLEGE HOME 
GIRLS 


F * 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight. £40. 

Four, £20. Election, third Tuesdayin May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


se renga SCHOOL.—SEVEN 
KJ SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
on July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherbor ue, 
Dorset. 


WV kR. Cc. H. LAKE (Graduate in 

Honours of London) receives a limited num- 
ber of RESIDENT PUPILS. Terms moderate.— 
* Qucenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. 


ICHMOND and TWICKENHAM 
HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Park Road, Ailsa 
Park, opens MAY Ilth—Head Mistress, Miss 
HARDING. 
BOARDERS received by Mrs, EDWARD SMITH, 
of Twickenham. 


| gprs LL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
EW SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 
for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 
School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Can- 
didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


Fig hind SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon —Four, of the value of Thirty Guineas per 
annum, will be open to Competition to all boys under 
fourteen on the day of the Examination (Juue 29th). 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 


T TOR WANTED, to Prepare a 
Youth of Sixteen for the University. A man 
of good attainments, living in the country, and receiv- 
ng only a few pupils, preferred.—State experience in 
teaching and other particulars, to *R. W.,” care of 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Stationer, No. 55 Mvorgate Street, 
London. 

JEPTON SCHOOL.—An Examination 

X= will be held in July at Sir JOHN PORTE'S 
SCHOOL for the purpose of electing to FOUR EX- 
HIBITIONS of the respective values of £45, £145, £30, 
£22 per annum. Information respecting the Exhi 
bitions, as well as Foundation Scholarships, tenable at 
the School, may be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, 
Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 








| ELICATE BOYS (above 14).—Some 

parents can recommend the HOME of an 
Oxford Graduate who RECEIVES, in a charming 
country house, near Malvern,a few GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS, requiring especial care. Only such as are 
willing to read, and are worthy of liberal and kind 
treatment, eligible. 

Address, “ M.A., Oxon.,” Stifford's Bridge House, 
near Malvern. 
M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
Bi MAY, 1380. 

TBIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £80 to £15 a year, besides a certain number of 
FREE ADMISSIONS, will be competed for in June 
next. These Scholarships are open to Members of 
tle School and others; two will be offered for pro- 
ficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates from 
12 to 16.—Full particulars may be obtained on 


application to Mr. SELLIOK, The College, Marl- 
borough. 


‘The Actor’s Wife. 








IDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 


FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available, with some exceptions, until December 3lst, 
1880, will be issued from May Ist to October 3lst, L880, 

For Particulars, sce Time-Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. JOUN NOBLE, 

Derby, April, 1880. General Manager. 

LADY, domesticated, good house- 
iM. keeper, and fond of children, DESTRES SUIT- 
ABLE EMPLOYMENT. Would be glad to act as 
useful Companion to a Lady, er Housekeeper to 
elderly Lady or Gentleman. High refereuces.— 
“D, B. L.,” Went's Library, Leominster. 


i he ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and is‘ a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'hote daily. | 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 

the MANAGER, 

SOUTH of FRANCE.—To be SOLD 
K or LET, FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED, 
the CHATEAU DE LAGOUARDERE, near Salies, 
Orthez, and railway between Pau and Bayonne; 
Admirable situation, every comfort and convenience. 
100 acres of land can be had with it, if wanted, Terms 
very moderate.—Address, Madame SERY, 74 Rue 
Castelnau, Pau, B.P. France; or, Messrs. PATTISON, 
ae and CO,11 Queen Victoria Street, London 
£.C. | 


MISSION, 


SUNDAY MORNING, 9th May, 
A COLLECTION will be made after the usual 
| Religious Service in each of the following Chapels 
in aid of the funds of this Institution :—Effra Road. 
ee Old Gravel Pit, Hackney; Roslyn Hill’ 
ampstead; Little Portland Street ; and St ; 
Street, Blackfriars, : — 
P. M. MARTINEAU, Treasurer, 
Christian Street, E. 


I ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
: MES . 


The ANNUAL MEETING will bo held at the 
Mission Building, George's Row, Lever Street City 
Road, on MONDAY EVENING,’ May 10th, at’ 7.36 
FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, Esq, in the Chair, ’ 

Donations are earnestly requasted; sant to P.M 
MARTINEAU, 6 Christian Street, E., Treasurer, : 


| ONDON DOMESTIC 
_d 


L058 of Time is LOSS of MONEY! 
| 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMR, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 





BONUS 


| IRKBECK BANK. — Established ia comegont ry — A Pongal 

1851, 29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, ABS SS pan ee VOC Uemeene 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INCERESE  , Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current Lovat Agents, hs 


. - : ‘ te JORNHILL, LONDON 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, CC a a? A. ~Hact 

and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly | Ss WILLIAM _ J. VIAN, Sceretary, 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts, P| ‘TO WY SITRANCER ’ 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The li = LE ol COMPANY, 


jank undertgkes the custody of Securities of*Cus- P oa 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .......ccccccee cee coves £3,043 542 


Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- | . 

chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office Also a Subscribed Capital of more then £1,500,000 

hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Oflice, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


10to2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secratary 


FRANCIS RAVENSCKOFT, Manager. | 


31 SouruAMPron SrrReeEt, STRAND, May 8th, 1890, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND (C0’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Armenians, Koords, and Turks. By James Creacu. 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, 24s. 


The Morning Post says :—* By the publication of this in every way remarkable work, Captain Creagh has 
rendered a service to the world which it would be well-nigh impossible to over-gstimate..,...This is a work 
which must be read by all.” 


European Slave Life. Translated 
by EK. Woltmann. 3 vols.. 31s 6d. 


The Daily News says:—‘ Very amusing. Where Hackliinder resembles Dickens is in his quick eye for 
grotesque and droll characteristic, and his sympathy for fun, pathos, and simplicity.” 

The Athenwum says :—* Dickens could never have written or inspired Hackiiinder’s most famous story 
sailed The English rendering is excellent, reading like an original rather than a translation, aud should secure 
for the novel a considerable English circulation.” 


Claude Branca’s Promise. By Auice Cuirroyn. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Speclaior says ;—“ A very good story, after the manner of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ ” 


Lord Garlford’s Freak. 


“The Rector of Oxbury.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
Tho Spectator says :--‘ lt has the crowning merit of being distinctly readabie......Above the average of 
merit.” 
Kings in Exile. By Aurnonse 
by express authority of the Author. 3 vols., 3ls 6d, 
Diy oa 14 vate e . Ni ° 
Hollywood. By Annie L. Warker, Author of “A Canadian 


Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols,, 3ls 6d. 


By Epmunp Learuers, Actor. 





By F. W. THacknanper. 


3y James B. Baynanrp, Author of 


Daupet. From the French, 


3 vols., 
[Vow ready. 


By G. Wess Arrieron, Author of 


3 vols., dis 6d. [Vow ready. 


bls 6d. 


Jack Allyn’s Friends. 


“Catching a Tartar” and “ Frozen Hearts.” 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


THE BEST FOR 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 


Free from excess of Alkali and artificial colouring. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WiLL 8’ 
“THREE CASTLES” 





SOAP. 





TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


“THREE | 


CASTLES.” 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
hich explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
b the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 
Str.— , ’ ; January, 1877. 
ee express my sincare thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the constrnetion of my 
Artificial Teeth, whieh renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
btained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
5 recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. Hurcuins, 
"4 H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 
ProressoR GARDENER, ldte of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Ruszell Street, London, says:— T have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ 


| ORIENT LINE. 





STEAM 
| The following or other magnificent full-powered Steamships, belonging to the 
ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched 
every FORTNIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and 


BETWEEN 
ENGLAND SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at throngh rates to all the principal 
Ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


AND Tons. ¥.P Tons, HP. 












ACONCAGUA.................. 4,106 ... 600 | LIGURIA ..................... 4,666 ... 750 
CHIMBORAZO | 3/847... 559 | LUSTTANIA $925 550 
AUSTRALIA. COTOPAXL......... a. ae nee ea : 
pc gaa acceacammaenmiioana "Taga 3 Oran nen ee 5,385 ... 1,000 
GARONNE ............ 3,876 ... 559|POTOST ......... wee 4,219 ... 600 
JOHN ELDER ............... 4,152 ... 550|SORATA .........cccccssceeee 1014... 600 


Theze Vessels are specially constructe] for long Ocean Voyages, and are fitted 


DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


with every convenience for the comfort of Passengers, 


Fares, from Fourteen Guineas upwards. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
| IF. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 
| FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C. 





| : aie 
KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 





NEAVE’S 


NEAVE’S 


| LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
nutritious.” | 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—* Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
yalids.”? 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- | 
FO O D hesitatingly recommend Neaye’s Food.” FO Oo D 
SANTTARY RECORD.—“As a che hats for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
FOR scientiously recommended.” | FO R 
j 
Recommended by the Faculty gener- | 
ally. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 











INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, 


England. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


kingdom, 

FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, ee Pa 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 

Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY, 





C LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

InvaLip Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 

CLatmMs paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinqnennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent., and the Casn Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division or Prorrrs will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effeet New Ponicres 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE NEXT will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of profits 
over later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1879. 

The 55th Annual Report, and the latest Balance- 
Sheets rendered to the Board of Trade, can be 
obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or of any 
of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

JHGENIX FIRE OF FICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1732 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

JOHN J. BROOMFLELD, Secretary. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREZ. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS , 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THS 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED. are the EFFECTS of 
[ AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary or 
Lire.— Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerons diseases, and the 
most prolific source of those melancholy forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. A few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low 
spirits, and repelling the covert attacks made on the 
nerves by excessive heat, impure atmosphere, over- 
indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most 
shattered constitution may derive benefit from 
Holloway’s Pills, which will regulate disordered 
action, brace the nerves, increase the energy of the 
intellectual faculties, and revive the failing memory, 
By attentively studying the instructions for taking 
these Pills and explicitly putting them in practice, 
the most desponding will soon feel coufident of a 
perfect recovery. 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS.—The Great 
Remedy for GOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and cured in « 
few days, by this celebrate:l Medicine. Taese Pills te- 
quire no restraint of diet during their use, and sre 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 
—Sold by all Chemists, at ls $d and 2s 9d per box, 
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MESSRS. RICHARD BENTLEY and SON beg to announce 
that they will Publish on THURSDAY, the 27th of May, 
a New Novel by 
RHODA BROUGHTON, 


ENTITLED, 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 


They will also Publish ou WEDNESDAY, the 1 
New Novel by 
THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “‘ Lady Grizel,” &c., 


th of May, a 


ENTITLED, 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. 


8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 


\ SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
adinirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 

HYpDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


Se 
A NEW VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM MRs. 
BROWNING. 
Now ready, crown 8yo, 7s 64; gilt edges, 83 6d, 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZA. 


BETH BARRETT BROWNING, 8 . 
= *, Second Series. Uniform with the First 


A NEW VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM ROBERT 
BROWNING. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 61; gilt edges, 8s 6. 


ASELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING, Sccond Series. Uniform with the First Series 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALLAOODDEEN: a Tragedy; and other 


POEMS. By the Author of ‘ Constance,”’ &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 
FOURTH EDITION, now ready, crown Svo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Page 


Ronerts, M A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street, formerly Vicar of ge 
Suffolk ; ‘Author of “ Law and God.” 
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Post Svo, cloth, 9s. 


MIRACLE PLAYS AND SACRED DRAMAS: 


An Historical Survey. 
By Dr. KARL HASE. 


Translated from the German by A. W. JACKSON, and Edited by the Rey. W. W. JACKSON, Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


“ Professor Hase, as the preface states, ‘ writes as a cultivated Protestant theologian,’ and his observations 
are marked at once by sound religious feeling and great breadth of sympathy. Hoe enters with keen appre- 
ciation into the spirit of the poetry and the devotion of the Middle-ages."—Literary World. 


** Professor Hase, whose book has just appeared in an English dress, is one of the few Germ1n theologians 
who combine great learning with fine literary taste; this he does, however, in an eminent degres.”—Leeds 
Mercury. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 18s, 
The ENGLISHMAN and the SCANDINAVIAN; 
Or, a Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. 
By FREDERICK METCALFE, MA, 


Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of “Gallus” and “ Charicles," and Author of “The 
Oxonian in Iceland.” 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


ESTABLISHED 4" T 7 A.D. 1700. 


J) e ‘ 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TaBLE KnIvEs, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Parrer-MacHe TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
Extrcrro Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 243 to 663. | ELEcTRO TEA AND CoFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24, 
Evxectro Cruets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Bronzep TEA AND CorrEE URNS. 
Dis Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 653; Electro, £11 11s. | Etectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6, Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CoaAL-SCUTTLES AND VasFs, Boxes, Xe. CLocxs—-English, French, and American. 
BrepstEaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CuIna AND GLAsS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. ; KitcHeEn UTENs1ts—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
KITcHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £30, Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. TooLts—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GasELIERS—2-light, 163; 3-do., 503 ; 5-do., £6 63, GarRDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 
Gas Coox1nG-Stoves, with Aur Burners, 103 6d to £14. | Hot-water Firtines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S I A . Coustitcious, Ladies, Obilaren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and €0., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


WHO 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


b] 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, wil. at once arrest them; aud oven in Oases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give imthediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sald by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle, Address, Dr.. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sens, 37 Newgate Street. 
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STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Feap. Svo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
(CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. Clarke. NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas, 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. C. Cox. 
* DEVON, North. By R. N. Worth. 
«DEVON, South. By R. N. Worth. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. 


JENKINSON, F.R.G.S | Q ne i F or 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, PGS. | YORKSHIRE, West Riding 


* NORTH and SOUTH DEVON are also published in 1 vol., price 3s 6d. 


OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.GS. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, 
YORKSHIRE, North and East Ridings, 


1g 3y G. P. BEVAN, F.G.S. 
By G. P. 


“ These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small pocket without any feeling of 
inconvenience, are thoroughly prac tical and intelligible in their method, contain all necessary instructions as 
to means of locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much t spographical, ge logic ul, historical, and antiquarian 
information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot, amply sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all but specialists. 








The authors of these handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge of their respective counties, and 
each guide is well provided with useful maps and plans. We should think these portable and carefully- 


written County Guide-books would be welcome, not only to those who are compelled to cousider the question 
of expense, but to those—and they are many—who object to the constant irritation of the more bulky guide- 
pooks, which are a burden ia the hand, aud canuot be put into any reasonable pocket.” —7imes. 

“For the pedestrian, horseman, or bicyclist,a handy pocket guide is almost indispensable, Mr. Stanford 
has estimated the situation correctly, and, so far as we can judge, has made most credit: i 
Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of his little two-shilling county series; 
closely printed, is clear, and 
Saturday Review. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


LIBRARY. 





MUDIE’S SELECT 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 








SPECIMEN LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Life of the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin, Vol. V. (2,000 copies) : 
Life of Bishop Wilberforce (1,200 copies) ; Sister Dora: a Biography (1,200 copies) ; 
The Letters of Charles Dickens (1,500 copies) ; Autobiography of Prince Metternich ; 
Memoirs of Madame de Ltémusat ; The Old Régine, by Lady Jackson; Royal Windsor, 
by Hepworth Dixon; Senior's Conversations; Captain Gill's Journey through China 
to Burmah ; [Miss Bird's Ride Across the Rocky Mountains ; Life and Work of Mary 
Carpenter ; Memoir of Mrs. Tait (1,500 copies) ; The Ode of Life ; Russia and Bugland, 
by 0. K.; Russia Before and After the War; Mis. Brassey's Voyage in the Mediter- 
ganean (1,500 copies) ; Chronicles of Chelsea, by Itev. A. G. I’ Estrange ; Crawford's 
Recollections of New Zealand ; Cuird’s Introduction to the Study of Religion ; A 
Tramp Abroad, by Mark Twain; Keith Johnston's Physical and Descriptive Geogr tphy ; 
Barly Man in Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins ; Corfiel’s Lectures on Health ; Portugal, 
Old and New, by Oswald Crawfurd ; Sivinburne’s Songs of the Springtides ; Belton’s 
Recollections of an Old Actor; Baird's Rise of the Inguenots ; Our Future Highway, 
by Commander Caneron; Gillinore’s Ride throngh TTostile Africa ; A Tour in Swed ity 
by the Marchioness of Westininster ; Life of Marquess Wellesley, by W. ME. Torrens ; 
Mackenzie's History of the Nineteenth Century ; Sala’s Paris Herself Aguin ; Vizetelly’s 
Berlin; Ritehie’s Duys and Nights ia Loudon ; Life of Bishop Milman; Life of Henry 
Wf Buckle ; Massoi’s Milton, Vol. VL; Burtows Tee fyi of Queen Anne; Met ‘urthy’s 
History of Our Own Times (1,200 copies) ; Dr. Abbott's University Sermons ; Froude’s 
Leetures on South Africa; Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley. All the Best 
New Novels, and many other Recent Works of acknowledged Merit and General Interest. 

P Fresh Copies of all the leading Books of the Season, and of all New Editions of 
popular Standard Works, continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements 
are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all forthcoming Works of 
general interest as they appear. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, in Morocco, Tree- 
calf, Calf extra, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries 
or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes, is now 
ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


MUDIN'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





N O W 


Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY One Guinea, 


Bs ee RRe ari ece caeaa atte par enone 
Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and b saad 
Gentlemen, and comprising READING and WRITING ROOMS, and a Renn Two Guineas 








TENOR EERBMRY ....ccesosesecescsocscesivareccasressses questi tasietses acs eeat easei ove tet nara i ee 
_ Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the) Three Guineas 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ..........0.0000........ 5 per annum. 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary, 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, NEW BOND STREET. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By a Fellow) 





CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW WORK by MARK TWAIN. 
2 vols. crown Svo, 2Is. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark 
TWAIN, Author of * Tom Sawyer,” &:. 
NEW WORK by Mr. SWINBURNE. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

SONGS of the SPRING-TIDES. By 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
Now ready, small 4to, boand in parchment, 8s. 
POEMS. By William Hurrell Mallock, 
Author of “ the New Republic.” 








Post Svo, cloth limp, Is 6d. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK of PARLIA- 
_ MENTARY PROCEDURE. By Henny W. Lucy! 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 
CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMEN- 
CLATURE. By CHarLes W. BarpsLey, Author 
of ** Our English Surnames.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d, 


PLAIN ENGLISH. By John Hollings- 


HEAD. 


Crown Svo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 23 6d. 
The SCIENCE of VOICE PRODUC- 
DUCTION and VOICE PRESERVATION: a 
Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers and 
Singers. By Gorvon HOLmes, L.R.C.P.E. 
NEW VOLUME of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry 


S. LEIGH. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
4s & 


HANDBOOK of POTTERY and 
PORCELAIN ; or, History of those Arts from the 
Earliest Period. By Hopper M. Wesraorr, 
Author of “ Handbook of Archwology,” &e. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A YEAR'S WORK in GARDEN and 
GREENHOUSE, Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, 
Fruit, aud Frame Garden. By Geo. GLENNY. 

Second Edition, Revised, just ready, in 1 thick vol. of 

1,200 pages, crown 8vyo, half-roxburghe, 12s 6d. 
of 


The READERS HANDBOOK 


ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and 
STORIES. By the Rev. Dr. Bkewer. 


“Dr. Brewer has produced a wonderfully compre- 
hensive dictionary of references to matters which are 
always cropping up in Conversation and in every-day 
life, and writers geverally will hava reason to feel 
grateful to the author fur a most handy volume."— 
Times. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 

In a few days, 3 vols. crowa 8vo, at every Library. 


WITH a SILKEN THREAD, and 
other Stories. By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of 
“ Patricia Kemba!],” &¢. 








Nearly ready, a New Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 


7s 6d. 
MEMOIRS of BARTHOLOMEW 
FAIR. 


By Henry Mortey. A New Edition, 
with nearly One Hundred I}!ustrations. 


To be ready immediately, with about 150 Llustrations, 
price ls. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1880. Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. With Lilustrations of the 
Principal Pictures in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, the greater number of the Sketches drawn 
by the Artists, 


Nearly ready, with numervus Lllustrations, price Is. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1889. With 
lliustrations of tbe Principal Pictures at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, most of tuem from the Artists’ 
own Sketches. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR 
NOVELS. Post Svo, Illustrated boards, 2s each. 
New Volumes now ready. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lyun Linton. 
By CELIA’S ARBOUR. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. 

JULIET’S GUARDIAN. 
Cameron. 

HALVES. By James Payn. 

The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

LOST ROSE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 

MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW? By Mrs. Alexander. 

WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. 

SIGNA. By Ouida. 


Lovett 


3y Mrs. H. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICTS. 


Sixth Edition, witlgNine Maps and Three Panoramic Views, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
*,* Also, in Four Segtions separately :—KES WICK—WINDERMERE and LANG- 
DALE—CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER—GRASMERE and 
ULLS WATER. With Maps, Is 6d each. 
Also, 


oe 
A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH 


LAKES. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
With Maps, Is 64, 

“The care which Mr, Jenkinson has expended on the work is remarkable. It 
would seem that whenever a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred 
miles, he has not hesitated to take it...... The result is apparent on every page. The 
general arrangement of the volume is admirab!e; the maps are good, but perhaps 
the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which distinguishes it 
from almosta!l other guides—is the clear and careful manner in which the traveller 
is directed over mountain paths and sheep-tracks, through lonely valleys and 
across desolate moors,"—-/’all Mall Gazette. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
NORTH WALES. 


With 2 Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 
*.* Also,in Five Sections, separately :—CIESTER—ULAN DUDNO—BETTWS 


Y GOED and SNOWDON—DOLGELLY and BAAL—ABERYSTWYTH and 
LLANGOLLEN. With Maps, price 1s 6d each. 


Also, 
A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Vith Map, feap. 8vo, paper, 23 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 

“ A literary work of topographical research, it may almost be said of explora- 
tion, has seldom been performed with more couscientious diligence. We have 
had cecasion, in certain rambles of our own, carrying one of these ‘ Practical 
Guides’ in our pocket, to rejoice in the accuracy and completeness of Mr. Jenkin- 
son's labours; and this guide to North Wales, tested by our recollection of the 
localities we have visited, is as good as any of the preceding voluimes.’—Jlustrated 
London News, 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. 
Also, 
ASMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
With Map, paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 

“Mr. Jenkinson’s ‘ Practical Guide to the English Lake District’ was pro- 
nounced, by common consent, to be the best work on the subject which had 
appeared. His ‘Guide to the Isle of Man’ is equally excellent. Every spot, 
with its associations and natural features, has been described, and every possible 
item of information which the tourist or visitor can want is given.’’—Spectator. 


“The information is copious......We have carefully looked through the work, 
and we must say that it is ‘ practical,’ in the fullest sense of the word.’’—ZJsle of 
Man Times. 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, THE ROMAN 
WALL, AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Fcap. Svo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


Also, 
A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO CARLISLE, &c. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
With Map, paper, 2s. 
“A really useful, entertaining, and instructive guide-book to the district indi- 
gated in the title. This district, of no very great extent, abounds in varied interest, 


and to those who desire to visit it, we could recommend no more valuable 
companion than Mr, Jenkinson’s ‘ Practical Guide.’ "—Nature. 


“A most conscientious piece of work, and well deserves to be commended to 
the holiday-maker,"—Graphic. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Six Maps, 5s. 
Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
With Two Maps, paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 

“'The work, whilst most useful as a guide-book, has a higher value, on account 
of the variety and fullness of the information given on all matters relating to the 
island, so that it cannot but prove instructive both to stranger and resident,”— 
Hampshire Advertiser. 

“ A volume indispensable to the tourist and visitor. An account is given of 
every town. village, and place of interest; maps and distances are given, with a 
list of hotels, places of worship, &c., thus making the work one of practical utility, 
as well as of historical interest.”—Court Journa’, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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COMPLETION OF 


NEW LIBRARY 


OF 


THE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


IN SIX VOLUMES, DEMY OCTAVO, £4 10s. 


TH EDITION 


W. SCOTT DOUGLAS. 


WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES, VARIOUS READINGS 
AND GLOSSARY. ; 


Illustrated with Portraits, Vignettes, and Frontispieces, 
by SAM. BOUGH, R.S.A., and W. E. LOCKHART, R.S.A,, 
all newly Engraved on Steel; Woodcuts, Fac-similes, 
Maps, and Music. 


A Limited Nuinber on Speeial Paper, with India proof. 
LN PVesslons of the Plates, has been pr pared, The Terins may 


be had on application to the leading Booksellers, 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Times. 

“ Without being unfair to previous « tions of the poet’s works, 
we cannot recall any which can for a tnoment be compared in 
magnificence to that which has been published in six volumes by Mr. 
Paterson, of Edinburgh, under the supervision of Mr. Scott Douglas. 
Almost very scrap, whether of prose or poetry, is here printed. 
Verses which more fastidious editors suppressed here see the light. 
It is, if we may say so, the completest of the many ‘complete 
editions’ of Burns’ works. A library edition such as this is the best 
and aptest monument to Burns. His fame constantly rises. It is 
no longer a faint star, beautiful but dim; in full splendonr, it shines 
in the firmament. Every time that his genius is reconsidered bya 
mind capable of judging him, the higher is the estimate formed of it. 
His countrymen may, from feelings of love and pride, talk a little 
wildly about his place in poetry. ‘They may be too prone to see in 
peculiarities of dialect rare excellence, and may rate the jewel higher 
because it is unpolished. Injudicious admirers may extol Burns as a 
moral teacher, and confound the plainest principles of duty in their 
zeal to make out the wayward poet to be what he was not, and never 
pretended to be. All these eulogies are exaggerations or perversions. 
They resemble the extraordinary offerings which one finds cast by 
votaries on a favourite shrine. Give no ear to this inharmonious 
chorus of praise, count Burns only one of the truest and sweetest 


of singers; no casket is too precious for the records of his genius.” 





Atheneum. 

“The former of these books for a new library edition of the 
poetical and prose works of Burns, under the editorial care of 
Mr. William Scott Douglas, already well known asa Burns biblio- 
grapher. Inthe belief that, as many years have elapsed since the 
last appearance of a library edition, there is now room for sucha 
work, the publisher has undertaken the present edition on a scale 
of literary completeness and material elegance which surpasses 
anything hitherto attempted for Burns, and will deservedly leave 
it the standard edition for a long time to come. . - . The 
typography and general arrangement of the type are models of 
elegance and taste; the type in which the poems are printed is a 
pleasure to the eyes in these days. The illustrations also are 
worthy of the general execution; they consist of fine stecl 
engravings by Anderson and Forrest, from original drawings by 
Sam Bough, B.8.A., and others.” 





Saturday Review. 

“The combination of the poems and letters in chronological order 
gives a very interesting and dramatic picture of the personal and 
emotional features of a remarkable careor. When finished, this 
work will be the most complete and anthoritative edition of Burns 
which has yet appeared.” 

World. 


“Should a homely poet have an ¢dition de live? Should the 
strains of the Scottish ploughman be beautifully printed on thick 
paper, adorned with excellent illustrations, and generally fitted for 
the table of a lady’s boudoir? Mr. William Paterson, of Edinburgh, 
shows, by the edition of the Works of Robert Burns now issuing from 
his house, that he is determined to do honour to his great country- 
man, and he has found a congenial Spirit in his editor, Mr. W. Scott 
Douglas.”’ 








Edinburgh: WILLIAM PATERSON, 67 Princes Street. 
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